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ABSTRACT 


Renan as an interpreter of humanity must be understood as a function of the 
conflicting forces which were remaking civilization after the Revolution. Distinct 
differentiating influences are enumerated which prepared Renan to face the imme- 
morial problem—the origins and the end of humanity. He found in history not 
merely movement without result (Vico, Montesquieu, Herder), but a spontaneous 
tendency and a vital force ‘Hegel). Renan saw in the study of languages and reli- 
gions a possible clue to the origin of the human species. Cardinal positions in his 
theory of language are indicated. From the study of religions he justified certain 
analogous inferences. There follow canons for using these conclusions as hypotheses 
for interpreting further civilizing developments, and also for application in concrete 
programs, guided by the principle—The end is not the happiness of the individual 
but his work. Comparison follows between Renan and Comte as interpreters of 
humanity, then between Renan and Gobineau and Cournot. The failure of recogni- 
tion between Renan and the sociologists is explained. 


I 


The social events following 1789, the Revolution, and the Em- 
pire, involved simultaneously the disappearance of a political sys- 
tem and of a civilization. Both the peoples of Europe and the 

*In commemoration of the one-hundredth anniversary of Ernest Renan’s birth, 
Le Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique devoted a special number to 
phases of his work (XX* Année-—No. 4, 15 April, 1923). By arrangement with the 
author we are able to translate the paper which presents Renan in his closest rela- 
tions with the sociologists —Ep1rors. 
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kings were forced to take account of the new conditions which 
ruled western Europe as the result of the machine age, militarism, 
and the principle of nationalities. The states were reformed. The 
émigrés whom the Empire had not rallied, the Royalists whom the 
invasion of 1815 had not made French, supporting themselves by 
Catholicism, the middle ages, and feudalism, favored the theorists 
of a return to a past bygone for three centuries. The masses, how- 
ever, preserved in the midst of armies, their secret societies and 
their faubourgs—both revolutionary memories. A third group, the 
legalists, demanded from the English constitution, from Protes- 
tantism, and from the study of legal, political, and judicial institu- 
tions, a solution of the internal difficulties. However, such a solu- 
tion was to remain in mysticism or empiricism outside of the great 
organic movement to which the “producer” gave rise. 

Following Saint-Simon a certain number of spirits began to 
take account of the fact that the conservative passion, the revolu- 
tionary passion, and the critical passion are powerless to produce 
anything but retrograde measures, coups de force, or constitutions. 
They realized that the political crisis hid a moral crisis, and that 
the national crisis hid a European crisis. They saw that it was a 
question of social reorganization; a question of the whole civiliza- 
tion. Civilization depends upon the state of the social organization, 
that is to say, upon the development of the human spirit and the 
development of the action of man on nature. The advance of soci- 
ety and civilization depends upon the permanent constitution of 
human nature. The way to enter into the question of social reor- 
ganization, then, is by making an appeal to the only European 
force possessing intellectual authority, the scholars. One must de- 
mand the solution of this question from a scientific study of human 
organization, of societies in different stages of civilization. One 
must establish their laws. Such were the lofty preoccupations of 
the social writers, the Communists, the Socialists, and of Auguste 
Comte, who attempted to fuse the popular tradition issuing from 
the revolution and the scientific tradition of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 
But the middle class bourgeoisie, holders of landed property, 
did not intend to leave either to theocracy or to industrialism the 
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direction of ideas and events. In order to manage their own acces- 
sion to power, they made good use of the memory of the Red Ter- 
ror and of the White Terror. With the sure instinct of adaptable 
men, they denounced in Saint-Simon and in Bonald the spirit of 
discipline which subordinates the individual to society. To the 
principle of authority they opposed English liberty, and in order 
to legitimatize their attitude they mobilized writers, historians, 
and philosophers. In his works on Civilisation and l’Histoire du 
Gouvernement représentatif en Europe, Guizot attempted nothing 
less than to prove the firm establishing of the legitimate and con- 
stitutional monarchy as the only form of government capable of 
conciliating liberty and power, order and movement, the supreme 
law of society, and the supreme law of the individual. Augustine 
Thierry, in his works on French history, did nothing but trace the 
ascension of the Third Estate from the communes. In his Frag- 
ments philosophiques (1826) and in his Nouveaux Fragments 
(1829), Cousin did nothing more than to translate into philosophi- 
cal terms his political faith, and to follow up the reform initiated 
by Royer-Collard. Was not philosophy for him, as for Damiron, 
the faith of the people reflected and explained? He places the ori- 
gin of the demagogic party in the sensualism to which he relates 
the philosophy of Condillac; the origin of the absolutists he finds 
in theology. Between these two extreme parties he places Eclecti- 
cism (not to be confused with Syncretism) which is in all things 
moderate and tolerant. He makes himself thus an interpreter of 
the reaction against the spirit of the eighteenth century. 


Since 1804 a more liberal philosophy has commenced to emancipate history 
and each day to pave the way toward a picture of the past at once more com- 
plete, more naive, and more impressive. Since the human soul has been 
granted all its faculties, it has become, or will become, capable of entering 
into rapport and sympathizing with all the developments of the human soul 
throughout the course of the centuries, with all the situations of humanity, 
with all the movements of history—be they philosophical or literary—for all 
these movements are, and can only be, the rich and varied manifestations of 
all the elements of human nature.” 


Furthermore, we must note that, properly speaking, there is 
no system. 
“Cousin, Fragments philosophiques (3e éd., 1888), II 9 (texte de 1823). 
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In all things—in politics, in the arts, in literature—one aspires to completion, 
One refuses to allow oneself to be dazzled by a single aspect of things, how- 
ever brilliant it may be. One wishes to regard everything successively in order 
to achieve for oneself a complete and faithful understanding of the idea in 
question.” 


All that one is able to do is to relate systems to beliefs, reflection to 
spontaneity,* in order to isolate free activity—the Ego. The con- 
victions of nations and peoples which reveal themselves indiffer- 
ently in their arts, customs, religions, and philosophies are the 
product of the creative consciousness. As Fichte has put it, and in 
a slightly different way, Maine de Biran and Hegel, the movement 
of the creative consciousness can be described as “a veritable hero 
of the philosophy of will and of the Ego.” And to those who see in 
such a fusion of ideas and expression of a German pantheism, 
Cousin replies: 


In philosophy there is no country but the truth. It is not a question of know- 
ing whether the philosophy which I am teaching is German, English, or French, 
but whether it is true. Has one ever spoken of a French geometry or a French 
physics? And is philosophy, by the very nature of its aims, anything less, or 
does it any less pursue that universality of character in which all the distinc- 
tions of nationalities vanish?* 


The Revolution of 1830 raised such views as these to the rank of a 
philosophy of the state. 

“Born under the sign of Mercury,” in 1823, at Tréguier, 
Renan did not receive from his own people those popular memories 
which, for Michelet, had the force of tradition. First the prepara- 
tion for ordination and then for the “fellowship,” had placed him 
successively in the presence of a religious tradition which was be- 
ginning to waver, and of a bourgeoise tradition unable to shape 
itself. Rationalistic tendencies separated Renan from theology. 
Furthermore, at the same time, his taste for the concrete drove 
him away from the critical myopia of Villemain, Sainte-Beuve, and 
Jules Janin—‘“hollow heads, men so smart that they overlook the 
obvious”; from traditional philosophy with its rural face and 
scholastic aspect; and from the psychological philosophy, Scotch 

* Op. cit., II, 44 (texte de 1829). 

* Ibid., 1, 80-81, Préface de la rre éd. 


* Ibid., I, 21, Préface de la 2e éd. 
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and electic, which “is only a table of chapters, in which the dis- 
cussion turns on the division of the chapters and on the titles.”’ On 
the other hand, he was attracted by the ideas of Fauriel and 
d’Ozanam which established the reciprocal dependence of customs, 
political institutions, and of literature. They institute a compara- 
tive history of literature which opposed to the artificial and indi- 
vidual development of Latin and classical literature, the collective 
origin of the Ramayana and of the Nibelungenlied, of the poems 
of Homer, Firdousi, or Ossian, a theory of the spontaneous expres- 
sion of a national genius eternizing in epopee or myth its religious 
beliefs and its history.° Between 1845 and 1847 the reading of 
Civilisation by Guizot, Herder’s Poésie des Hebreux, of studies on 
primitive literature, the writers of the middle ages, and of the Irish 
legends, taught Renan to admire in the literary work not the man, 
but the content and humanity. Under the influence of Goethe, 
Byron, and Lamartine, Renan allowed himself to enter into the 
movement of enthusiasm and generosity which animated the last 
years of the July Monarchy. Without sharing in the pose of the 
younger generation, in the manner of Chatterton or of the ilu- 
minisme of Michelet and Quinet, he thought it proper to react 
against the spirit of a century of business by restoring to ethics its 
place; against literary criticism by connecting up again the indi- 
vidual work with its human origins; against philosophy by disen- 
tangling it from metaphysics. In opposition to the practical man 
who wished to be a banker, a capitalist, a great land-owner, a min- 
ister, Renan affirmed that “the soul is the first among realities, and 
the only complete reality. Immortal and sovereign it is in rapport 
with a superior and invisible principle which works upon it. Each 
of its instinctive movements is thus a manifestation of the divine.” 
But it is useless to turn back to the divine and to pose the problem 
of God; it is useless to bind one’s self to a theory of the déscent of 
the divine into the world and to pose the problem of nature as a 


* The effect of French philosophy on Renan has been considerable, if one can 
agree with M. Parodi, “that in his character of historian and philologist Renan has 
been formed in the German school,” and that he was “one of the first to make us 
familiar with the manner of thinking coming from the other side of the Rhine.” See 
his study, “Ernest Renan et la Philosophie contemporaine,” Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale (janvier, 1919), pp. 46, 65-66. 
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Neo-Platonic alternation, such as that which occurs in the doctrine 
of Ravaisson.® The greatest reality which may be accessible to ex- 
perience is humanity. It becomes necessary, then, to take up again 
the problem bequeathed by ancient philosophy, which is passed 
along to Herder and J. J. Rousseau, the problem which the creeds 
of all peoples seek to solve—namely, the origins and the end of 
humanity. 

But Renan, deeply interested in the attraction which poetry 
holds out to the imagination, contented himself with describing, as 
artist, the weakness and the greatness of man, even if he could not 
found in the study of languages and the teaching of Burnouf, a dis- 
cipline. Beginning with the fifteenth century, European scientists 
had shown the way in which grammar, exegesis, the criticism of 
texts, works of erudition, of archaeology, and of aesthetic criti- 
cism, might furnish a court for the study of the human spirit. But 
neither Petrarch, Boccaccio, Erasmus, nor even Bayle, nor the 
German Romantic founders of aesthetics, had made, in the eyes of 
Renan, a discovery comparable to that “which has revealed to us 
in India an intellectual world of such richness, variety, and amaz- 
ing profundity—in truth another Europe.” For Renan, the revolu- 
tion which, about 1820, laid the foundations for the history of 
France, is “a fact as important as the appearance of some new 
system.” The translation by Guigniaut in 1825 of Symbolique 
wherein Creuzer established the close connection of religions, 
mythologies, and of linguistics, gave a positive orientation to the 
study of religions. In the same way the Essai sur le Bouddhisme 
by Burnouf, the Archéologie indienne by Lassen, and the Gram- 
maire comparée of Bopp, joined the studies of Sacy on Arabia, the 
historical works of Guizot, Thierry, and Michelet, and the Reli- 
gions de l’Antiquité by Guigniaut. These works furnished for 
Renan, by his own confession, more philosophic matter than did 
Descartes and his school. They taught him that humanity is an 
ensemble wherein all is unequal and diverse; but wherein, at the 
same time, all is of the same order, answering to the same causes 
and the same laws. History is not an agitation without a goal, a 
movement without result, as Vico, Montesquieu, and Herder have 


*R. Lenoir, “La Doctrine de Ravaisson et la Pensée moderne,” Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale (mai, 1919). 
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incorrectly taught. Rather, as Hegel has written, there is in history 
a spontaneous tendency and a vital force. However, it is not the 
business of a metaphysician to formulate this a priori in an arti- 
ficial and dialectical manner. Nor is it any longer the business of 
the philosopher to disentangle this vital principle from such a so- 
ciology as Auguste Comte elaborated by carrying over into other 
branches of human knowledge the method of the physical sciences, 
in misconstruing the infinitely fluctuating paths of the develop- 
ment of human societies, their ramifications, their caprices, in 
making no place for morals, for poetry, for religions, and for myth- 
ology. As Vico had already said in the Scienza Nuova, it is neces- 
sary for the philologian to center his attention on the initial move- 
ments of the mind in studying its works in the light of philosophy. 
The positive claims of Fauriel concerning the richness and com- 
plexity of primitive languages, and the development and degenera- 
tion of languages, were thus united to the saine psychologie of the 
Cours de 1818, to Cousin’s law of “Two Estates,” and to the an- 
alogies drawn from the sciences of life and the vitalistic systems 
set forth in 1823 by Bérard in the Doctrine des rapports du phys- 
igue et du moral, and by Virey in La Puissance vitale. Wolfe had 
already brought forth the theory of primitive poetry and the na- 
tional epopee. Heyne, Niebuhr, Otfried Miiller, Bauer, and Strauss 
had advanced the general theory of mythologies. It remains to un- 
dertake in the same spirit the study of languages and the study of 
religions in order to circumscribe, if not to solve, the problem of 
the origin of the human species. 

The comparative study of the Semitic and Indo-European lan- 
guages, and of the speech of savages allows us to trace out the proc- 
esses which the human mind has followed in the creation of lan- 
guage, and to work out a certain number of inductions. Languages 
belong to the category of living things. They follow the law of liv- 
ing things. 

A germ is brought forth, possessing potentially all that which the living being 
will one day be; the germ develops; the forms are constituted in their regular 


proportions; that which was potential becomes an actuality, but nothing is cre- 
ated, nothing is added.” 


"Renan, Origine de Langage (oe éd., 1922), p. 113. Cf. Avenir de la Science 
(13e éd.), p. 312. 
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Languages arise neither as the result of a reflective intervention, as 
the theorists of the 18th century would have it,* nor to a divine 
revelation, as Joseph de Maistre and Bonald would have it, but to 
the effect of the human faculties acting spontaneously in their en- 
tirety. They are due to the creative consciousness which abandons 
itself to intuition in order to produce its effect from itself and by 
its proper force—as Frederick Schlegel says—in order to create by 
a single leap (seul jet). Language is, as it were, formed by a single 
blow. It arises instantaneously from the genius of each race. The 
spontaneity of its origin is evident. Primitive man, at first wholly 
wrapped up in himself, attributes a predominant rdéle to sensations 
in his choice of signs. In order to designate metaphysical and 
moral ideas, he makes use of analogies and metaphors drawn from 
the physical world.’ In order to express physical objects he em- 
ploys, among other processes actually lost or reduced to a crude 
use, imitation and onomatopoeia, which latter makes “the lan- 
guage of the first men the echo of nature in human consciousness.” 
As the human mind enjoys, then, an indetermination which insures 
the liberty and great variety of its creations, thought expresses 
itself with a richness without limits, or rather without rules, and 
profitably employs an exuberance of forms.*® But human forces 
work at a determined moment. At different periods of its existence 
the human mind puts on successive forms. Following a law discov- 
ered by Fauriel, a transition is brought about from synthesis to 
analysis.”** 


*In truth, the theory of languages is much more complex in the eighteenth 
century. In the first place, it re-establishes the natural character of language for 
which the religionists posit a supernatural origin. Cf. R. Lenoir, “Condillac,” Revue 
philosophique (mars-avril, 1923), p. 254. One rediscovers elsewhere in the theory 
of Renan several of the ideas familiar to the “philosophers.” 

Cf. Vico, Philosophie de l’ Histoire (in Michelet, éd déf.), p. 63. “We see in 
languages the things of the soul and the mind expressed by metaphors which are 
drawn from bodies and their properties.” 

* Cf. Fauriel, Dante et le origines de la langue et de la littérature italiennes. 
M.D. CCC. LIV. ll. II, p. 8. “Of two languages the most primitive, if not the most 
rich in grammatical forms, is nevertheless the one which presents forms which are 
the most bizarre, the most complicated in appearance and the most ingenious.” 

"Cf. Fauriel, op. cit., p. 13. Fauriel specifies that the development of lan- 
guages advancing from “the implicit and composite to the explicit and simple” only 
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Languages have at first a synthetic character which renders 
them obscure and difficult to comprehend. Then they develop to- 
ward idioms which are more and more abstract and poor. This de- 
velopment toward an analytic state, less decided in the Semitic 
languages, more clear in the Indo-European languages, takes away 
all credit from the hypothesis according to which languages have 
been found to originate in a monosyllabic state and without inflec- 
tions. This development in language takes place when a people 
aspiring to greater clarity, instinctively simplify the language 
which they speak, without any care for elegance or even for cor- 
rectness, or for literary works.”* 

Reflection, then, intervenes in the development of languages 
only to curtail, to fix, and to perform a negative office. Thus to 
the confused and simultaneous existence of dialectic varieties, 
then to the isolated and independent existence of dialects, there 
succeeds the fusion of these varieties in a more extended unity. 
On the other hand, the human forces operate in a fixed environ- 
ment. Moreover, language has no unique point of origin. The 
Indo-European and the Semitic constitute irreducible families. 
The families themselves, however, are composed of different idi- 
oms. It is without doubt in racial diversity that one ought to look 
for the most efficient causes for the diversity of languages. How- 
ever, the divisions of languages do not correspond necessarily to 
the divisions of races. Thus 


one would not know how to conclude anything from this concerning the ma- 
terial origins of the human species, because language represents for us not the 
first moment of the material existence of humanity, but the first social mo- 
ment. The irreducible families of language represent for us not the physiolog- 
ically different races, but the different primitive groups which are not capable 
of being regularized upon the basis of physiology alone.?* 


The linguist must guard against imposing his views on the eth- 
nographer. The studies of comparative philology can attest at 
once only to the psychological unity of human nature and to the 


follows exactly the development of the mind in the acquisition of its knowledge and 
ideas. In this he has done nothing but take up again one of the most fecund views 
of the system of Condillac. 

“ Cf. Fauriel, op. cit., p. 27-28. 

* Fauriel, op. cit., p. 215. Cf. pp. 202, 235. 
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richness of the human spirit which achieves the selfsame ends by 
most different methods. 

The comparative study of religions permits us to establish cer- 
tain analogous inductions. “Always and everywhere a thought su- 
perior to their finite existence has reunited men. This thought has 
been translated into various symbols.” The most imperious needs 
of our nature—the need of love, the need of suffering, the need of 
believing—have at all times created a religious need. In order to 
satisfy these needs the genius of each race has created a religion 
which has been a philosophy of spontaneity, “amalgamated from 
heterogeneous elements, themselves of no value, concrete dogmas, 
cults, practices, myths, even superstitions.” Foreign to the super- 
natural and the natural, this philosophy substitutes caprice for the 
laws of nature; it makes use of symbols, myth, and legend to pre- 
serve the indetermination of the sense under the complete fixity of 
form. Nations paint themselves by the color of their miracles. Re- 
ligions divide themselves into the instinctive, which do not regard 
themselves as revealed or exclusively true, and into the reflective, 
which do announce themselves as revealed and exclusively true. It 
is necessary to omit polytheism, naturalism, and fetishism, which 
scarcely go by the name of religion. Here the facts of origin escape 
us. We must renounce explanations of the primitive facts of reli- 
gion based on processes accessible to experience. These facts no 
longer have analogues, since humanity has lost its religious fertil- 
ity. We must content ourselves with the study of the “degenera- 
tions,’* the abortive attempts, the half-religions, if I dare say so, 
pointing to the discovery, although in reduced proportions, of the 
processes by which the great works of unreflective epochs have 
been formed.’”° It is necessary to employ an experimental method 
in reporting for the past that which one observes in the present, 
whether it be the movement of the Washabis, Babisme, Maddhis- 
me, or, yet again, psychological analysis in dealing with Lamen- 
nais, Jouffroy, or a crisis of personal consciousness. By this meth- 


* Religions, like languages, follow in their development, according to Renan, 
the law of the rudimentary degeneration of organs, formulated by Geoffroy Saint- 


Hilaire. 


* Renan, Etudes d’Histoire religieuse, 7e éd., p. 219. 
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od in order to lay bare the mechanism of belief and of faith, we 
will perhaps be able to join together the indirections of Joachim de 
la Fore, St. Francis of Assisi, Chrystine of Stommeln, and of the 
Reformers, in order to determine with exactitude the part played 
respectively by the masses and powerful personalities in the crea- 
tion of religion. As he pursued studies of this nature, Renan came 
to reject, as being too abstract, the history of religious doctrines, 
and to place in Moses the origins of Judaism, in Jesus the origins 
of Christianity, and in Mohammed the origins of Mohammedism. 
But as Renan followed the three universal religions in their devel- 
opment, and in the schisms and the heresies which they provoked, 
whatever the place which he accords to individualities, he found, 
in reclaiming independence and liberty for a science of religions 
divorced from theology, that it was religion which he rediscovered 
—religion beyond national religions: the homo religiosus.*° 

But this is to go beyond the problem of origins and to recognize 
that independently of races, superior to races, and destructive of 
local origins, the work of civilization is pursued. Since races and 
nations present different aptitudes, since the combinations of hu- 
man nature are unequal, groups and individuals contribute in an 
original manner to the work of the whole. Each nation may be con- 
sidered as a faculty, a unity, a manner of grasping life. Each na- 
tion, each intellectual, moral, and religious form leaves after it a 
short resumé, often reducible to a single word, which is, as it were, 
its extract and quintessence. The vast prodigality of human be- 
ings! Scornful hordes of men such as one sees on the monuments 
of Persepolis, where the different barbaric nations do homage to 
their sovereign, the King of Persia! But there is nothing futile in 
them, and by studying them we are to establish a system of the ap- 
pearances of humanity and the succession of the races of the 
ancient world. In the first place, there are inferior races which 
have disappeared from the parts of the world occupied by civilized 
races. They leave no souvenirs; the study of them belongs to the 
geologists. This primitive humanity exists in Oceanica, Central 
Africa, Northern Asia, “from the simple and naive child of the 


* Cf. R. Lenoir, “La Conception de la Religion chez Renan.” Revue philo- 
sophique (juin, 1917). 
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Antilles, to the wicked population of Assam and Borneo, even to 
voluptuous Tahiti.” These people are capable neither of order nor 
progress. They constitute the dead part of humanity. The first 
civilized races are the Chinese in Eastern Asia, the Cushites and 
the Chamites in Western Asia and Africa. Their civilizations are 
marked by their materialistic character, their applied sciences, 
their administrative institutions, their commercial spirit, and their 
love of well-being and a very refined feeling for elegance. They 
have monosyllabic languages which lack inflection; and a hiero- 
glyphic writing. They were developing for four or five thousand 
years of history before the Christian era. The Cushite and Cha- 
mite civilizations, little known as yet, though reconstructed by 
Baron Eckstein,*’ have disappeared under the force of the Semites 
and the Aryans, after having played a great réle in the history of 
civilization. Chinese civilization has survived. But it appears to us 
like a second humanity which had been developed almost in isolation from the 
first—so far that these two humanities, one of them tending always toward the 
west, the other remaining obstinately immured in the east of the world have 
scarcely entered into contact except in our own days.*® 


There next appear coming from the Imaus about 2,000 years 
before the Christian era, the Aryans in Bactria, and in Armenia 
the Semites. The Aryans had the military spirit. Conquerors as 
they were, they founded empires and established political and ju- 
dicial institutions which required the subordination of the individ- 
ual and favored a public spirit. Being imaginative, they have had 
a feeling for nuances, for fantasy, for beauty, for the plastic arts, 
and for epic, narrative, and dramtic poetry. In order to explain 
God, man, and the world, they delivered themselves over to myths. 
They did not know how to make an absolute truth of the religions 
expressed in the poems of India, of Persia, and of Greece, but they 
made a sort of heritage of family or caste. They practiced toler- 
ance, liberty of thought, free examination, and individual research. 
Conceiving the universe as multiple, they were given to polythe- 
ism, then to that science which wells up in all its maiveté and its ir- 


* Renan, Histoire générale des langues sémitiques, 7e éd., pp. 34, 59, 60, 184-85, 
214-15, 308, 318, 339-40, 493, 500-1. 
* Ibid., pp. 494-95. 
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resistible élan, with the first rationalistic philosophers of Greece. 
In their diverse forms they comprised the Indian, Iranian, Pelas- 
gian, Germanic, Slav, and Celtic branches. The groups of idioms 
which are completely distinct divide themselves in turn into dia- 
lects. All these have, however, characters in common which make 
them a language fit for abstraction and metaphysics. 

With their marvelous suppleness, their varied inflections, their delicate par- 
ticularities, their composite words, and, especially, thanks to the admirable 


secret of inversion, the Aryan languages carry us at first into complete ideal- 
ism and make us envisage the creation of the word as an essentially tran- 


scendental fact.?® 


The ensemble of these gifts makes the Aryan race the essential 
artisan of progress. 

The Semitic peoples, that is to say all those which have spoken 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabian, or some related dialect, being quite dif- 
ferent, are not apt at founding objective institutions. Being no- 
mads and possessing an indomitable self-feeling, they are to be 
recognized almost uniquely by their negative characteristics. They 
have neither mythology, nor epic, nor science, nor philosophy, nor 
fictions, nor plastic arts, nor civil life; in short they lack complex- 
ity, nuances, while they exhibit an exclusive feeling of unity. Con- 
fronting in the desert, monotheism, which entails intolerance, 
propheticism, and revelation, they repudiated the individual cult 
of the provincial variations and they appeared destined to create 
and propagate the religions. It is not a matter of indifference that 
the three religions marked by the special characteristics of endur- 
ance, fecundity, and proselytism, have had their cradles in Jeru- 
salem, Sinai, and Mecca. The language of the Semites bears wit- 
ness to a very lively taste for realities and to a great delicacy of 
sensations, but juxtaposes its ideals without perspective “in the 
manner of Byzantine paintings or of the bas-reliefs of Nineveh.” 
The unique preoccupation of their thinking, expressing itself in 
verse, governs their grammatical system, which evidently feels the 
infancy of the human spirit; and without falling into the dreams 
of ancient philosophy, we may believe that the Semitic languages, 
more clearly than is the case with any other family, have pre- 


” Renan, Histoire générale des langues sémitiques, p. 22. Cf. p. 374. 
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served for us the memory of one of those languages which man 
must have spoken at the first awakening of his consciousness.” — 
These peoples who did not long delay in reaching the limits of 
their development have seen their language rapidly become immo- 
bile; through the centuries they preserved their simplicity. None 
the less they have played a considerable réle. ““What they failed to 
accomplish in the world of external things they accomplished in the 
moral world, and without exaggeration one may attribute to them 
at least a portion of the intellectual labors of humanity.** The Sem- 
ites have drawn almost all the Aryan peoples to monotheism; Mo- 
hammedism crowned their work by simplifying monotheism. 
Then the Aryans (destined to assimilate all,other races to them- 
selves) joined hands with the Semites, and the modern occidental 
world was created by parting from Mediterranean civilization. As 
soon as astronomy reveals to man the structure of the universe, the 
rank and position of the earth and the order which it occupies in 
the system of the worlds, a revolution is produced. Geology, phys- 
ics, chemistry, physiology, comparative anatomy, zodlogy, and bot- 
any appear for the first time. Greece witnesses the formation of 
the sciences. With the fifteenth century there appears the critical 
spirit which banishes the superstition and credulity of the middle 
ages, to substitute for them the rationalism of modern times. Man 
ceases to refer the marvelous works of nature and humanity to 
divinity. The philologians extend into the domain of history the 
idea of law already formulated by the physicists. Belief in the 
supernatural, in magic, and in sorcery appears as incompatible 
with the feeling of the real and the rational inherent in modern, 
positive, experimental science. Reason rather than dogma sets 
itself free. No doubt this spirit does not put completely in abey- 
ance possible failures or possible reversions to the Middle Ages. 
Nations may enter into their decadence and “faith will always be 
in inverse ratio to the vigor of mind and of intellectual culture.” 
The spirit of criticism owes its international character to its rever- 
berations even as far as the Orient. It owes its intellectual fecund- 


” Renan, Histoire générale des langues sémitiques, p. 24. 
* Ibid., p. 3. Cf. p. 183. 


*™ Renan, Avenir de la Science, p. 52. 
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ity to its having provoked three great movements: Protestantism, 
Philosophy, and the Revolution. 

With these movements there is closed a period of analysis 
which renounces the absolute as well as the immobility of orthodox 
theology, in order to follow the human spirit in its progress. With- 
out doubt there were dangers which the history of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries has made clear to us—the dangers of re- 
flection. The rational spirit mistakes the naive for unintelligence. 
It tends to declare everything absurd for which one does not see an 
immediate reason. It reposes its confidence in the artificial, the me- 
chanical, the reflective ingenuity of man. It is, then, necessary to 
gather up the heritage of the last century carefully, if we would 
disengage only that which has more profundity and which is sub- 
sumed in “liberalism.” 

Since it is not possible to return to instinct, just as it is not pos- 
sible to return to the Middle Ages, as the neo-feudal school de- 
mands, it is necessary to maintain the right which reason has to 
reform society on the basis of rational science, of the theoretical 
knowledge of that which is. In order to demand of science a sym- 
bol and a law, without which humanity cannot live, we must push 
science to its ultimate limits. But today under the conditions of 
material existence this reform cannot be carried out. The social 
revolution was aborted in 1848 because among existing institutions 
and ideas there was no longer the contradiction which assured the 
success of the revolutions of 1789 and 1830. Socialism errs with 
Enfantin, for “no social problem is attackable from the front”; it 
errs with Fourier and Capet, for the question is neither one of well- 
being nor one of pleasure. The question is one of the intellectual 
and moral conditions of society. For “ ‘man shall not live by bread 
alone.’ Disinterestedly to pursue truth, beauty, and good, to real- 
ize science, art, and morality—these are for him a need as impe- 
rious as that which impels him to satisfy his hunger and his thirst.” 
Now, since culture is not pleasure but a religion, it must not de- 
prive a single soul of its opportunities. ‘There will be no happi- 
ness until all are equal, but there will be no equality until all are 
perfect.” The capital problem of the nineteenth century is, then, 
to elevate and ennoble the people. As every man is born a part of 
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society and into laws, the state contracts duties toward the people, 
the savants, and the artists. To the first it owes intellectual and 
moral culture.** To the others it owes the duty of assembling facili- 
ties such as it accords religious exercises; it must replace in its 
budget the position occupied by cults, with a budget of sciences 
and arts, without, however, possessing any right of control and 
regimentation; it must envisage the creation of lay chapter houses, 
benefices, and sinecures which “are the most dignified and conven- 
ient form for pensioning the scientist.’”** Thus the reform of soci- 
ety has for Renan nothing in common with “the communist follies 
(which) are the consequence of the shameful hedonism of recent 
years.” Reform attacks the spirit of modern society, now vitiated 
by a plutocracy “little favorable to the legitimate development of 
intelligence,” only in order to reclaim for its own the organization 
of science. 

Consequently neither the individual nor the nation may draw 
an exact line of accountability. The individual point of view is 
effaced before the point of view of society which justifies inequal- 
ity. For rights are formed; the history of humanity is not only its 
enfranchisement but also its education; the end is not the happi- 
ness of the individual but his work. “Legitimate government is 
that which is founded upon the right reason of the time; illegiti- 
mate government is that which employs force or corruption to 
maintain itself in spite of the facts.” The point of view of society 
is in turn effaced before that of humanity. Even though civiliza- 
tion may again have to go down before the barbarians, that will be 
no objection against civilization; it will be right, in spite of the 
. fact. There is no decadence from the point of view of humanity as 
a whole. As long as there shall be men, nations which are nour- 
ished by glory will not fail to mount upward toward the religion of 
the future—‘‘pure humanism, that. is to say, the cult of all that 
which is essential to man, all of life sanctified and elevated into a 
moral value.” 


* Auguste Comte traces out in a parallel manner a much more complete pro- 
gram of popular education in the preliminary discourse to his Systéme de Politique 
positive, 1890, I, 171, 182. Cf. 250-53. 

* Auguste Comte proposed likewise in the Systéme de Politique positive, the 
suppression of the whole theological and metaphysical budget, I, 123. Cf. 382. 
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II 

In the foregoing I have presented in their variations the ideas 
of Renan on the subject of humanity. They preserve a freedom in 
their character which does not allow us to place them under any 
particular category. Properly speaking, they do not make up a dis- 
cipline having its own object and its proper method. The findings 
of comparative linguistics and of comparative ethnography are 
here attached to an assemblage of historical, literary, and philo- 
sophical views. Generalities, facts and conjectures are all treated 
as of equal value. Herein it is, that Renan proceeds to work in the 
manner of Ravisson—an artist, almost a musician; over a period 
of fifty years after the Cahiers de Jeunesse he composes variations 
on lyric themes, namely, his ethical certitudes. 

Convinced, like Fontenelle, that everything human has its hu- 
man causes, Renan substitutes for the “metaphysical epic” of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel the study of humanity. In German 
scientists, like Otfried Miiller, who were opposed to Romanticism, 
and in French scientists, like Fauriel or Burnouf, he recognized 
the continuers of that great humanist tradition which goes back by 
way of the Encyclopedia, Vico, Bayle, and Erasmus to Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. But on the morrow of the Restoration, unlike the 
morrow of the Renaissance, the Regency, or the Revolution, the 
current question of philology did not converge toward the current 
question of the natural sciences. In a milieu, which, following 
Main de Biran, was interested in safeguarding the originality of 
consciousness by a rigorous distinction between the physical world 
and the moral world, Renan established in one sense an opposition 
between the moral sciences and the physical sciences. Hence, in 
his thinking which combines the analytic spirit of the eighteenth 
century with a vitalistic and romantic conception of man, an invol- 
untary ambiguity arises. Being indifferent to the primordial con- 
ditions in social groups which had just been laid bare by the wars 
of the Revolution and of the Empire, Renan accords only a nega- 
tive value to industrialism, mechanism, and militarism. Here, 
where he should have taken up the views of Saint-Simon, he made 
the reflections of Souvestre on mechanism in Monde tel qu’il sera, 
his own. The prejudices of the epoch against the philosophes whose 
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ideas had been singularly malformed (the effect of ignorance and 
malice) caused him to misconstrue the original contribution which 
they made toward a study of the human spirit in the forecastings 
of Fontenelle, the realizations of Condillac and of the Encyclopae- 
dia, and the reports of missionaries and of travelers. The conven- 
tions of the epoch led him to see all societies in terms of epic or 
national poems. Personal tastes constrained him to discard the 
findings of archaeology in the work of Ravisson in order to iden- 
tify the spiritual activity of barbarian ages with religion and phi- 
losophy. Now as one or the other of these became the symbolical 
or mythical expression of human beliefs, they are at one only with 
poetry. And Renan, knowing that the exclusive study of the Sem- 
itic languages, and of Judaism, of Christianity, and of Islam would 
not permit him to resolve scientifically the problem of human ori- 
gins, neglects the arrested forms of development which religions 
and philosophies take on when they transform themselves into 
institutions or into systems, in order to rejoin the creative under- 
standing in a movement which animates and sustains them. 

As a result, the march of civilization is identified with the 
movement of the creative understanding. As Renan clearly admits 
with Gobineau and, following Humboldt in his Uber die Kawi- 
Sprache auf der Insel Java, “civilization is the humanization of 
peoples in their external institutions, in their manners, and in the 
subjective feeling which is related to both.” And Renan attempts 
only to describe that initial animating force in nation after nation 
in order to exalt in it some primordial aspect of human nature. 
But this is not without its difficulties. Renan conceives a psychol- 
ogy which shall be an embryogeny of the human spirit; he knows 
well the interest which he must have in consulting “the anecdotes 
reported by travelers (which seem valuable in the main or at the 
most, for amusing children), but which have implicit in them the 
most profound secrets of human nature.” However, he is content 
with indicating—nothing more—a few traits of primitive psychol- 
ogy: the harmony between nature and man, a state of indistinc- 
tion in thought, the development of sensibility taking place in 
inverse ratio to the development of the intellectual faculties. In 
place of the accounts concerning “savages,” he preferred the docu- 
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ments furnished by contemporary ethnographers and linguists: 
by collating them he worked out the characters of the Chinese, 
Cushite, Indo-European, and Semitic peoples at the very time 
when Taine was undertaking to describe the character of the Eng- 
lish people studied in their literature, and when Lazarus and Stein- 
thal were founding Vélkerpsychologie. To supplement the insuf- 
ficiency of these documents he appealed, like Auguste Comte, to 
the philosophy of history. The masters of the Faculty of Letters 
enabled him to envisage the Hellenic world, the Middle Ages, and 
modern occidental Europe, in a spirit which had shaken off the 
influence of Bonald, of Joseph de Maistre, and of Chateaubriand, 
in order to find in philology a discipline and a feeling for what is 
indeed science. If he did not clearly see that the arts and sciences, 
taken alone, by reason of the continuity of discoveries, make cer- 
tain the continuity of material and moral life, he is yet faithful 
enough to the spirit of Fontenelle and Condorcet to substitute for 
the three ages of Vico and for the three stages of Comte, the oppo- 
sition between a religious age and a scientific age which has as its 
basis the antagonism of the supernatural and the natural. But, by 
accepting the distinction of the evolution of ideas (here following 
Saint-Simon and Comte, among others) of a syncretic period, a 
critical period, and an organic period, Renan altered the purity of 
his views So, having once received without sufficient criticism the 
notion of a history of ideas and the notion of a philosophical inter- 
pretation of directive ideas, Renan places beside the positive notion 
of progress the metaphysical notion of development. 

Yet, Renan does not believe that he will discover in the tem- 
ples, the gods, the heroic traditions, the fantastic creeds, the laws, 
and the institutions of peoples and of nations—he does not think, 
I say—that he will find here alone the needs which in various 
ephemeral fashions they satisfy. The permanence of such needs 
leads the historian to return to human nature. Therefore, he 
sketches in the Avenir de la Science a humanism which recognizes 
only one problem, that of civilization, and which attempts only to 
assure to human nature, hallowed in all its manifestations, the 
simultaneous and harmonious use of all its faculties. This, there- 
fore, is the attitude of Renan when brought face to face with con- 
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temporary events. A subject of Louis Philippe, Renan, who at- 
tained his intellectual maturity in 1848, drew from the revolutions 
those generous movements which for a time snatch nations and 
individuals from their egoism and compel them to envisage the 
world sub specie humanitatis. Of the criticisms directed against 
the July Monarchy, he retained those which concern the demoral- 
izing powers inherent in plutocracies. But he lived very close to 
M. Guizot, to whom eighteen years of peace had given a profound 
sentiment of security which reappears in the definite propositions 
of M. Joseph Prudhomme, and in the gaudy elegance of the style 
of Louis Philippe. With him the sentiment of legitimacy plays a 
rdle analogous with the sentiment of loyaiism which in a preceding 
century tempers the boldness of “philosophical” thinking. For the 
Constitutional Monarchy he preserved an attachment which was 
to prevent him from rallying without reserve to the Empire and 
afterwards to the Republic. He partook of the timid circumspec- 
tion of the liberal bourgeoisie in the face of social and religious 
problems. He shares the commercial internationalism of the cap- 
tains of industry who were then finding peace more profitable than 
war. At bottom the sole consideration which matters for Renan is 
human nature. Now, human nature, according to him, consists 
only in “instincts and in very general principles which hallow no 
one social state by preference over another, but only certain condi- 
tions of the social state—for example, the family and private prop- 
erty.” Renan followed the movement of history only that he might 
subtract human existence from the world in time, and thus trick 
his need for an absolute which metaphysics and theology were no 
longer able to satisfy. After all, “the appeal to human nature is the 
last resort in philosophical and social questions.” 

At the time when Renan was putting his ideas in order in the 
Avenir de la Science, Comte was building up his System de Polit- 
ique positive. Gathering up the hints presented in his articles in the 
Discours sur VEsprit positive and in the Cours de Philosophie 
positive, the latter came finally to the reorganization of society. 
Comparison of the two is suggestive in more than one respect. Im- 
mediately there springs into view an antagonism between their 
attitudes, an antagonism of which Renan was fully conscious and 
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which he nowhere modulates. Comte does not admit that sociabil- 
ity is natural to man except in that he attaches the social kingdom 
to the other kingdoms of nature by the intermediation of biology, 
and he substitutes for moral sciences a “sociology” (the method 
of which is founded upon the physical sciences) and searches for 
the cause of the social phenomena in the human organization. He 
takes account at once of the arts, the sciences, and the beaux-arts. 
A lively feeling for the present reveals to him the importance of 
industrial and military prenomena. And if he traverses the Mid- 
dle Ages in the train of Dante, it is the “revolutionary sagacity of 
the Convention” and the “republican spirit” which guide him when 
he turns toward the future. He is defiant of ethnography and of 
the vague principle of racial distinction. ““Those pretended think- 
ers who want to talk about sociology without knowing arithmetic, 
are now making use of race as their predecessors made use of cli- 
mate in order to give themselves at small cost a scientific appear- 
ance.””**. He believes that a biological theory must underlie the 
sociological theory of language. When the positive theory of hu- 
man language has been sufficiently worked out it will give a fecund 
impulse to the whole group of studies of actual philology now 
precious though empirical.*® Then alone will philology acquire its 
truly encyclopedic constitution. So far as the study of religions is 
concerned, Comte can interest himself at most in cult, in dogma, 
and in regimen, which Renan neglects; he adopts a general theory 
sufficiently like Renan’s in admitting a distinction between reli- 
gions which are respectively spontaneous, inspired, and revealed, 
those which correspond to fetishism, polytheism, and monothe- 
ism.** He extends this distinction to languages. With respect to 
the monotheism of the Hebrews,” and to the réle of Mohammed, 
he is in accord with Renan.”® And he indicates the profound rea- 
sons for the orientation of Renan when he assures us,*° “It is espe- 
cially to religion that language must be directly compared, since 


* Auguste Comte, Systéme de Politique positive, I, 450. 

* Ibid. (4e éd., 1912), II, 225. 

* Ibid., II, 7. Cf. I, 406, and IV, 440. 

* Auguste Comte, Systéme de Politique positive, II, 418. 

Ibid., 11, 470-71. ” Ibid., Il, 218. 
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both spontaneously relate themselves to the ensemble of our exist- 
ence, and since the one represents the unity which the other brings 
to being.” Finally, he pursues an analogous aim—civilization; 
and he accepts a like postulate—the unity of human nature. 

Thus Renan, Comte, and Michelet, in forms which are com- 
plex and different, yet complementary, express the deeper tenden- 
cies of French thinking, a thinking which is impatient to escape 
from the tutelage of universities, and anxious to flee from artificial 
systems and to deal with vital problems. The Revolution of 1848 
encouraged Renan, as well as Renouvier, who composed his Man- 
uel republicain de l’Homme et du Citoyen; it stimulated Auguste 
Comte. The Republican government restored his place in the Col- 
lége de France to Michelet; it permitted Auguste Comte to give a 
series of public lectures on the positive philosophy. Social ques- 
tions were attacked anew. Men’s minds surrendered themselves 
to great hopes, and everything gave way to the thought that a 
nascent tradition issuing from the Revolution of 1789, and yet 
without being antagonistic to the spirit of the eighteenth century, 
was going to be pursued, sounded out, and consolidated. But the 
reverberations of the revolution in fact exhibited only the inca- 
pacity of the liberal bourgeoisie, powerless to dominate in default 
of discipline. An official teaching which preserved too much of 
religiosity to be positive, and which was less literary than anti- 
scientific, properly speaking, made predominant the perspective of 
business men and of politicians. The praetorian power, the appeal 
to the least generous passions—these made the interests of indi- 
viduals and of nations prevail in a world which was not elevated 
above the provincial realism of M. Thiers. In 1790 the philoso- 
phes could group themselves around Condorcet and Sieyés. In 
1830 the liberals could group themselves about La Fayette. The 
July Monarchy did not make men who could group themselves 
around Lamartine. 

There followed the bourgeois reaction, the election of the 
Prince President, and the Coup d’Etat. The Empire proscribed all 
ideas as revolutionary and favored amusements. It made cheap 
imitations of all styles, it replaced elegance by costly luxury and 
imagination by vulgarity; it parodied fétes galantes, the frescoes 
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of Pompeii, and exotic civilization, and at the Universal Exposi- 
tion it gathered together the spoils of the barbarians. The political 
policy of Napoleon III was dominated by the principle of nation- 
ality.** The military displays and the colonial expeditions in- 
creased the curiosity of individuals for petits faits and spoiled his- 
tory of its profound significance. Following the advice of Augus- 
tine Thierry and Sacy, Renan kept the Avenir de la Science to 
himself but exploited its essential ideas in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and the Débats. So, for his contemporaries he is a philo- 
logian, an orientalist, the author of the Origine des Langues and 
of the Histoire Générale des Langues sémitiques ; a scholar whose 
authority one invoked in order to justify sorne abstract considera- 
tion about language or civilization, and whom one sometimes 
joined in his critical preoccupations. 

Gobineau, “perpetually brought back by his sympathy for the 
manifestations of living humanity to sound again the secrets of 
dead humanity,” reveals, no doubt, a historic sense which is lack- 
ing in Renan. He denies the possibility of perfection; he denies the 
superiority of our civilization; he defines the contribution of Per- 
sian, Greek, Egyptian, Roman, and Arabian civilizations; he ac- 
centuates the Assyrian, Phoenician, Lydian, and Carthaginian ele- 
ments and the part they played; he leaves the ancient world in 
order to take up three American civilizations, those of the Alle- 
ghanians, the Mexicans, and the Peruvians. But he does not give 
predominance to the ethnic problem except to agree with the con- 
clusions of the Langues sémitiques in his Essai sur Inégalité des 
Races, published in 1854. In general, he maintains the inequality 
of races, and holds that the majority are forever incapable of be- 
ing civilized because they do not possess internal energy, and 
because every external agent is impotent to impregnate them with 
it.’ If he discerns the respective réles of three races in civilization, 

™ Cournot, Traité de ’ Enchainement des Idées fondamentals (Nouv. éd., 1922), 
p. 609. “In the eyes of many people, that which is the greatest reality at the basis of 
the agitations of our times, is the need of re-establishing in the great human family, 
the order based on the relationship of blood (or on the traditions which resemble the 


ways of the blood), disturbed by the caprices of politics, by the hazards of battles, 
or by the religious passions.” 


“ Gobineau, Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races, 3e éd., p. 150. Cf. pp. 214-33. 
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it is in order that he may establish the truth that history bursts 
forth only from the unique contact with the white races. It pleases 
him to oppose the critical and erudite spirit of our societies to the 
poetic and philosophical spirit of the Hindus.* 

Cournot, for his part, has, without doubt, scientific preoccu- 
pations which are strange to Renan. In 1861 he devotes Books 
IV and V of the Traité de l’/Enchainement des Idées fondamentales 
to human societies and to the history of civilization. Therein he 
vivifies the views, somewhat dry to be sure, of the Essai sur le 
Fondement de nos Connaissances by presenting ideas analogous 
to those of Renan on social origins and on the intellectual and 
moral constitution of man studied in those languages and religions 
which allow us to reach backward from epochs of conservation 
to epochs of creation and to rejoin ideas and art, instinct, and life. 
Languages are not only an object of art possessing an instrumental 
and logical function, but also a product of living nature. Religions 
resemble languages more than they do political and juridical insti- 
tutions, by the very reason of their durability; they are born from 
the enthusiasm provoked in man by his tendency to believe in the 
existence of an invisible, supernatural, and miraculous world. And 
all human activity engenders particular civilizations which increase 
and decrease only in order to assure the indefinite progress of civ- 
ilization. 

But an opposition soon appears on the part of metaphysi- 
cians and theologians, doubtful, by reason of their moral convic- 
tions and their religious beliefs, of the results of a study of reli- 
gions. In an epoch of gross mysticism wherein miracles were mul- 
tiplied, Renan lost his chair in the Collége de France. If the popu- 
lace and the liberal spirits applauded the act of independence 
which La Vie de Jésus seemed to be, Renouvier was too much pre- 
occupied with the immortality of his own soul to join them. In 
his Introduction a la Philosophie analytique de l’Histoire he at- 
tacks the “puerility of the rationalistic exegesis of Renan”; and, 
finally, he can note the tone of skepticism due, no doubt, to “the 
influence of a spirit of indifference or of hostility which by reason 
of well known causes, which I do not have to mention here, has 


* Gobineau, op. cit., p. 199. 
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increased more and more for two centuries with respect to every- 
thing which touches on religious morality, among the philosoph- 
ical and ‘anti-clerical’ party of the public.” He argues that 
philosophy can solve the problem of origins from which the lin- 
guist and the ethnographer have held themselves aloof. He tends 
to react against deterministic and naturalistic systems in which 
man is only a progressive animal, by positing man as originally en- 
dowed with the capacity for reflection, next of reason and of 
speech, man as free, moral, and mortal only because the fall of the 
created world as Milton described it in his Paradise Lost. The 
Catholics, meanwhile, fought against Renan in the name of Chris- 
tian dogma. On their side they caught up the accusation of pan- 
theism and of Hegelianism which in his Sophistes contemporaines 
Pére Gratry launched against Renan. And they censured the ex- 
tension of the religious studies at the time that the Bible de l’Hu- 
manité responded to the Vie de Jésus, and that Michelet recalled 
that for “free humanity” “él faut le Terre pour Terre promise et le 
Monde pour Jerusalem. . . .” 

To be sure, the Third Republic restored his post to Renan, 
who tried to write a Reforme intellectuelle et morale, but in vain. 
University traditions, restored in 1864, proscribed Kantianism, 
made the scholastic spirit prevail, and dissolved philosophy into 
a dusty cloud of disciplines each with its own technique. Renan 
was now to rejuvenate themes twenty years old and more by em- 
ploying the formulae of Kant and Schopenhauer then in fashion, 
as he had employed those of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel about 
1830. It was no profound feat. One scarcely noted that he is in 
accord with metaphysicians proceeding from Ravisson and Renou- 
vier. Like them, he is careful to hold himself at equal distance 
from materialism and from idealism by subordinating science to 
perception, by taking account of “the psychological intuition with 
which, as Vacherot says, all becomes luminous; without which, all 
remains mysterious.” The decomposition of truth into certitudes, 
probabilities, and simple possibilities presides over the writing of 
the Essai de Critique générale as well as over the composition of 


* Renouvier, Introduction a4 la Philosophie analytique de I’Histoire (nouv. éd., 
1896), 2e partie, p. 518. 
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the Dialogues philosophiques. The simultaneous recognition of the 
existence of laws in nature and of the instability of those laws in 
the course of history is found in the Contingence des Lois de la 
Nature and in the Lettre d Berthelot in which Boutroux takes the 
reverse side of Comtism and describes in dialectic terms the play 
of contingency in the midst of a universe delivered over to activity, 
spontaneity, and liberty.*° Finally certain passages of the Avenir 
de la Science are not without their analogy to the description 
which Bergson gives the élan vitale.** If the philosophers are 
silent on the subject of the aesthetic and vitalistic symbolism of 
Renan, literary men disengage it, in fact, only to reinforce an at- 
mosphere propitious to the hatching of a philosophy of intuition. 
For it has its latent powers. To attribute these virtues to Hegeli- 
anism as Pére Lassere (the echo of Pére Gratry) D. Parodi, and, 
more recently, a prince of the church have thought they had evi- 
dence to do, is only to misconceive the history of the ideas of 
Renan and the repeated testimony of Renan himself.** The opera- 
tion of Hegelian ideas, reduced by Ravisson to their proper pro- 
portions,** combines with the more profound influence of Vico, of 
French philosophy, and of Victor Cousin, whose first philosophy, 
the philosophy of spontaneity, contains the germ of all modern 
spiritualism. 

When Renan decided to let his Avenir de la Science appear in 
1890, in order to restore his thought to its unity, it was too late. 
A younger generation had since undertaken to found a politics and 
a morality without him, at a moment when radicalism pronounced 
that there were no social questions, when the historians of philos- 
ophy passed over in silence our own eighteenth century, the living 


*D. Parodi, Ernest Renan et la Philosophie contemporaine, pp. 55, 57, 58. 


* Ibid., pp. 56, 57; 59, 60. 

* Nouveaux Cahiers de Jeunesse, article on “Cousin,” article on the “Meta- 
physique et son Avenir.” 

* Ravisson, Rapport (2e éd., 1885), pp. 137, 138. “The authors whom Pére 
Gratry has in view throughout, MM. Vacherot, Renan, and Schérer, have expressed 
themselves on the matter of Hegelianism with the greatest respect and favor; one 
rediscovers in their theories certain tendencies or certain results analogous to the 
principal tendencies and to the principal results of the philosophie of Hegel. But 
one does not see that they have adopted his principles, nor followed his method; 
and especially one does not see that they have, following his example, set up a rule 
of the identity of contradictions, the negation of the principle of contradictions.” 
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source of modern thought, and when science was confounded with 
technique. They remained indifferent to the breath of revolutions. 
Espinas had attempted to found without regard to Renan or 
Comte, whose religious sincerity he doubted, a science of societies. 
Durkheim was inspired by Espinas to pass beyond both Renan 
and Comte: he places the origin of human experience in communal 
life; between man and his human environment he recognizes an 
interdependence analogous to that which Claude Bernard had dis- 
covered between man and his physical environment. He appeals 
to the total of positive disciplines in order to study the very struc- 
ture of the social milieu, and the institutions in which communal 
life is crystallized. He has a sufficiently vivid feeling for the pres- 
ent to inaugurate in the Division du Travail Social an order of re- 
search similar to that which Simiand and Halbwachs had pursued 
inside of the sociological school. He was irritated by Comte’s phi- 
losophy of history. He was disconcerted by the Drames philose- 
phiques of Renan, and especially by the Abesse de Jouarre. He 
had, however, remained sufficiently faithful to the diffused spirit- 
ualism of the school in order not to be insensible to the Histoire 
des Origines. du Christianisme, the Avenir de la Science, and the 
Histoire du Peuple d’Israél. Like Renan, he grants to religion a 
primordial réle; he argues that in religious institutions are concen- 
trated all the aspects of social life; he affirms the permanence of 
the homo religiosus. And the conclusions reached in the Formes 
élémentaires de la Vie religieuse rejoin Science et Religion only to 
connect up with certain themes in the Avenir de la Science. Renan 
mixing the life of societies and the life of the spirit, fairly meets 
the metaphysicians in affirming the supremacy of the spiritual con- 
ditions of existence and in minimizing the importance of the mate- 
rial conditions of existence. He can contribute in this respect only 
toward the destruction of all the positive significance of the social 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, of the Revolution, and of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. His propositions reinforce 
the opposition against Marxism made by spirits less anxious to ex- 
tract from the passions of the political milieu a doctrine for which 
a scientific title and positive consequences can be proved, than to 
delay indefinitely the capture of the consciousness of the working 
class, that is to say, of the people. 
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Thus the course of events had brought successively to light 
various particular aspects of the thought of Renan without ever 
giving him a unity which could assure him a profound influence. 
Like Comte and like Michelet, Renan has been betrayed by the 
history of the French people. He was formed in an environment 
sufficiently moderate and upright not to be ashamed of his revolu- 
tionary memories. Certain social conditions had given a unity of 
feeling to his ideas; as soon as these conditions disappeared, how- 
ever, the binding cord of his thoughts was loosened. The public 
could not possibly have an intimate knowledge of his work: its 
complexities seemed to be contradictions; its conciliations ap- 
peared to be hypocrisy. Wherefore, the effort of the historian re- 
veals here its complete significance in that it may restore unity to 
his doctrine in order to seize the living and fecund element in it, 
namely, its spirit. 

Let us condemn the co-existence in Renan of rationalistic and 
romantic tendencies which are logically incompatible, but prac- 
tically juxtaposed in him, as in a goodly number of his contempo- 
raries. Let us condemn the incertitude which such a co-existence 
cannot fail to produce in its choice of disciplines. Perhaps we have 
a more coherent attitude, perhaps we have disciplines which are 
more rigorous, yet both of these conceal also essential contradic- 
tions and oscillations of thought. We have as a certainty less pre- 
cise aims. In passing from the Second Empire, the Third Republic 
imagined that the lessons of the professors at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure could supply the defect in social and intellectual tradi- 
tions. However erudite these masters were, they had the preju- 
dices of their rank and of their education; they placed their 
thought outside of life. They forgot, and they have made us for- 
get too long, that philosophers may only give voice to the desire of 
the people. 

The people wish to penetrate the mystery of their origin and 
of their end. The philosophers prison the movements of the imagi- 
nation, subordinate them to the gait of intelligence, and mark the 
limits of human experience. They testify at once to the indefinite 
progress of the human spirit, the confused movement of human 
societies, the fragility of civilization and of municipal police, and 
the possible return to barbarism of empires submitting themselves 
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to the law of birth, development, and death. Into the relativity of 
time they put a being who feels that he himself lives in the abso- 
lute. They do not escape from an essential contradiction to which 
Hegel has given a philosophical expression, and the feeling for 
which we would place at the basis of the philosophy of Henri Berg- 
son if the commentators, too intent upon the intimate resonance 
of metaphors and symbols to be masters of the history of ideas, 
had not obliged us to defeat our own aims long before the appear- 
ance of Bergsonism. Each of our moments is at once eternity and 
a second in the long duration of the centuries. Our studies which 
are really relative take on an absolute character when we apply 
their conclusions to life. Hence if it is necessary to guard one’s 
self against generalizations which too frequently make the histo- 
rian a metaphysician of the past, it is not necessary to be afraid 
of generalities; it is not necessary to proscribe the philosophy of 
history among the studies of society, a philosophy of history which 
is only reflection upon comparitive human events. Some certitude 
iu action—that is the terminus of our intellectual effort, that is the 
vow of all those to whom daily suffering has taught the lesson that 
they work by chance in a world delivered up to caprice. The great 
design of the humanists of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, of the philosophers of the eighteenth century, and of the 
social writers of the nineteenth was to obtain those certitudes in 
their hour and to found civilization. 

Such is the teaching which the preacher of Nemi can give, the 
learned dissociations of which do not meet the mandates of the 
preacher of humanity. In animating with Shakespearean imagi- 
nation the Ariel of a fugitive life, in giving speech to Calaban, 
Renan reminds us that neither the lay dogmas of the July Mon- 
archy nor the proscriptions of the Second Empire, nor the tech- 
nical philosophers of the Third Republic have succeeded in stifling 
in France that acute sense of civilization and of the human which 
confers upon French thought its character of universality. Al- 
though he did not wish it, the Avenir de la Science brings us back 
to the initiator of modern humanism, Saint-Simon. 

Shall the lesson be lost? Reverence, prudence, idleness, or de- 
fect of character has only too completely fettered the “revolt of 
the living against the dead.” 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF ENVIRONMENTS 


L. L. BERNARD 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


(1) The scientific study of environment has been delayed, due to a lack of em- 
phasis upon the human or social-science aspect of general science. It is now develop- 
ing in all the sciences. (2) Science is itself in large measure an analysis of environ- 
mental conditions and pressures. Especially is this true of the social sciences. (3) 
The environments of man may be classified from two standpoints: (a) the types of 
pressures exerted upon man and his social organization; (b) the order of develop- 
ment (the relative primariness and derivativeness) of the environments. (4) The 
psycho-social and derivative control environments are of the greatest importance for 
man. (5) These, and all other social forms of environment, have been produced as 
a result of man’s coadaptive or co-operative adjustment to nature and the antecedent 
social environments. (6) The future social-control activities of man will probably 
be undertaken with a view to perfecting the psycho-social and derivative control 
environments. 


+ The scientific study of environment has just begun to be under- 
taken seriously.* Scholars have followed the popular precedent in 
paying more attention to inheritance than to environment, because 
the superficial facts of what appears to be heredity are more patent 
than the major principles of environmental influence. It is easy 
enough to see that horses breed true to type and that children re- 
semble their parents. Stockbreeding and human reproduction have 
long been of central interest to human consciousness. But most of 
the causal relationships between environment and organic traits 
are either indirect and abstract in character or the results pro- 
duced by environmental pressures have generally been so unlike 
their causes that the relationships were not immediately and di- 

* Three recent volumes which emphasize the importance of environment as a 
control factor are C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior, C. J. Her- 
rick, Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior, and L. L. Bernard, Instinct: A 
Study in Social Psychology. See also the author’s paper, “The Influence of Environ- 
ment as a Social Factor” in Publications of American Sociological Society, Vol. XVI 
(1921). Two other studies in environment of first-rate importance have appeared 
since this article was written. They are, R. D. McKenzie, “The Ecological Approach 


to the study of the Human Community,” American Journal of Sociology, November 
1924; and Franklin Thomas, The Environmental Basis of Society. 
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rectly visible and could be recognized only by a process of abstract 
analysis and synthesis. Only relatively recently have we learned 
how to recognize these unobvious connections and build up a meth- 
odology of tracing events back to their environmental causes. Such 
a technique first developed in some degree of detail with reference 
to the physico-geographic environment, where the causative proc- 
esses operated on a larger scale and with more nearly visible mech- 
anisms. Thus Aristotle spoke of the influence of climate and geo- 
graphic position upon the location of cities and upon the character 
of their inhabitants. Ibn Khaldun in the fourteenth century pro- 
duced something of a philosophy of history, based on geographic 
analysis, and Bodin and Montesquieu began in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to consider in considerable detail the effect of 
climate and surface contour upon human customs and institutions. 
Buckle and Ratzel and the modern anthropogeographers, such as 
Semple and Huntington, have refined—the earlier ones philosoph- 
ically and the later ones more scientifically—the processes of esti- 
mation and measurement of physico-geographic factors. The bot- 
anists and the zodlogists have also come into the field latterly with 
their studies in ecology and symbiosis. In these fields the assump- 
tion of environmental influence has been supported by the collec- 
tion of a vast number of data. But the social sciences have not per- 
haps as yet so conspicuously enriched themselves with professed 
environmental studies, partly because the statement of environ- 
mental causation in the sphere of social relationships has involved 
greater abstractness of analysis, and partly because the social 
processes themselves have not been so clearly determined as a 
basis for environmental study. However, much work in tracing en- 
vironmental factors has been accomplished in connection with so- 
ciological studies, especially in the more pathological fields of 
criminology and dependency, as well as in hygiene and social psy- 
chology, and it is probably these studies involving statements of 
environmental causation which, more than any other set of causes, 
have forced emphasis to be placed upon the study and analysis of 
environment as a method of scientific investigation comparable to 
the study of inheritance. 

Another reason why an analysis of environmental causation 
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came late in the social and mental sciences is the fact that the ap- 
proach to a causal analysis in these fields had been through the 
metaphysical concepts of natural law, reason, and intuition. Under 
the old metaphysical theory of natural-law causation it was held 
that natural law influenced the behavior of men, individually and 
collectively, through an extension into the personality through the 
mechanisms of reason and impulse, which were conceived of as 
subjective aspects of the objective fact of natural law. Reason in 
this terminology did not signify the logic of individual and self- 
active judgment, as it does with us, but rather the concept was one 
of infiltration of an outside essence into the personality, more near- 
ly what Lotze and his followers understood by intuition. This 
theory of intelligence as an extension of natural law into the per- 
sonality easily lent itself to the inheritance concept on the supposi- 
tion that the subjective extensions of natural law, such as reason 
or intuition, impulse or instinct, conscience, the soul, etc., came 
into the organism at the point of birth or at some time previous 
thereto. Remnants of these old mystical beliefs still survive in 
some of the vaguer forms of inheritance theory of the present day. 
We have a tradition of looking at all processes of psychic causa- 
tion within ourselves or as collectively organized in society as sub- 
jective and as inherited, or at least as of prenatal origin; and in the 
minds of the older biologists and social scientists the prenatal is 
still practically equivalent to the inherited. 

The sciences deal with the analysis of objects; and objects are 
the material of the environments, whether they be physical, or- 
ganic, or mental and social. Consequently the growth of science in 
the last few centuries has been a sine qua non to the development 
of a dependable theory of environmental causation. It might per- 
haps be truthfully urged that the chief content of the sciences is 
environmental processes. As the sciences have developed the anal- 
ysis of objective or environmental processes has proceeded, with 
the result that we are enabled to see environment in ever greater 
detail and to divide it up into its constituent factors and processes. 
This analysis took place first in the physical and biological worlds, 
and already some decades ago the analysis of environment in these 
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fields had been split up into numerous subdivisions’ because the 
older sciences had already reached that stage of maturity at which 
they called for an extensive analysis and classification of the objec- 
tive phenomena with which they deal. The social sciences have 
been slower in developing and consequently the corresponding ob- 
jective or environmental analyses have been somewhat retarded. 
But this difficulty is now being overcome by a rapid development 
of the social sciences, which calls for a correspondingly detailed 
analysis of the social environment. 

The implication here is that there is a close functional corre- 
spondence between the complexity of any science and the degree 
of environmental analysis which has occurred in that field, and I 
believe this is true. The function of each science as an organized 
body of tested knowledge in the hands of the social administrators 
is to control the organization of the objective phenomena with 
which that science deals analytically and conceptually. The sci- 
ence is merely the description of phenomena and the conceptualiza- 
tion of the relationships of phenomena, and it stands as a control 
body between the facts or phenomena themselves on the one hand 
and the thinkers (scientists) and administrators (reformers, ex- 
ploiters, engineers, industrialists, etc.) on the other hand, who aim 
at transforming these phenomena for purposes of social control in 
the service of certain objectives of which they are more or less defi- 
nitely aware. There is, therefore, of necessity a close relationship 
between the phenomena and their interpretation (description and 
classification) which constitutes the content of science. The logi- 
cal arrangement of this description of the objective phenomena, in 
such a way as to emphasize their causal relationships to human 
and social behavior, that is, to classify them in the category of en- 
vironmental pressures, is the thing which places them effectively 
in the category of environmental objects. Along with this expan- 
sion of science and the correlative expansion of our conceptualiza- 
tions of environments and of the classification of environments has 
gone an expansion of human experience. Consequently modern 
social life is as complex and as intricate as the sciences themselves 


“See, for example, E. R. A. Seligman, Principles of Economics, for such a treat- 
ment. 
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which organize and in part at least provide a method of control of 
life or adjustment processes. In order that we may simplify the 
structures of social life and get order out of this complexity for 
purposes of control, it is necessary to see distributively the en- 
- vironmental pressures which mold social organization and be- 
havior through the channels of applied science. The following par- 
tial classification of the environments is a tentative proposal of 

such a scheme. 
This classification may be presented in brief outline as follows:' 


I. The physical environments 


Cosmic, including such factors as the sun’s heat, possible electric or 
other disturbances due to the relationship of the sun and other heaven- 
ly bodies upon the earth, the falling of meteors, the effect of moonlight 
and of the moon’s attraction upon the tides, possible cosmic causes of 
radical changes in climate, such as the glacial epochs, due to cosmic 
changes.* 


. Physico-geographic, especially such factors as contour and surface con- 


figuration (mountains, coast lines, valleys, rivers, mountain passes, 
etc.), altitude. 


. Soil, especially in relation to the supply and distribution of plant foods, 


particularly nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorous; the physics of the 
soils. 


. Climate, including especially temperature relations, humidity, and the 


succession of the seasons. 


. The inorganic resources, especially the minerals and metals, such as the 


natural fuels (coal, petroleum, natural gas), the structural materials 
(iron, copper, tin, zinc, lead, etc.), and the rarer industrial metals. 
Under this heading might be included the chemical properties of the 
soil. 


. Natural agencies, especially falling water, the winds, the tides and the 


sun’s rays, which may be used to some extent as power sources. 
Natural mechanical processes (combustion, radiation, gravity, etc.) 


II. The biological or organic environments (plants and animals) 


I. 


Micro-organisms. The various forms of germ life, including pathogenic 
and saphrophytic bacteria, bacilli, and amoebae, and possibly even 
more minute forms of life. 


* For more detail on some of these categories see paper cited above, in Publica- 
tions of American Sociological Society, Vol. XVI. 

* For a tentative, though doubtless not a final statement of such possible cosmic 
influences in the field of climate, see Huntington and Visher, Climatic Change. 
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. The various parasites and insect pests which establish relations with or- 
ganic life or with man directly, and which not infrequently are germ 
carriers. Such organisms have a marked influence upon the develop- 
ment of crops and livestock and forests upon which man is so largely 
dependent. 

. The larger plants which constitute the forests provide materials for 
shelter and clothing, for medicines and foods, and for some other needs 
of man, such as weapons, cords, tools, etc., and determine in large 
measure man’s occupations and larger social adjustments. 

. The larger or ponderable animals which form the natural herds, flocks 
and packs and schools, including materials for food, shelter, clothing, 
and other auxiliaries, as above, and determine man’s occupations. 

. Certain harmful aspects of 3 and 4, especially those plants and animals 
which carry menacing poisons which are injurious, directly or indirectly 
to man, in their natural habitat, destructive and harmful plants, such as 
those which make agriculture difficult, impede man in his movements, 
injure his body or property—ferocious and destructive animals in the 
state of nature. 

. Ecological and symbiotic relationships of plants and animals in nature, 
which may exercise an indirect or direct influence upon human rela- 
tionships, especially with respect to their economic aspects. 

. The prenatal environment of animals, in which the maternal organism 
influences in large measure the character of the growth and develop- 
ment of the nascent organism. 

. Natural biological processes (reproduction, growth, decomposition, as- 
similation, excretion, circulation, etc.). 


III. The social environments 


1. The physico-social environments 

a) In general, all inventions that are the product of the human reac- 
tion upon the physical environments, and by means of which the 
physical materials (especially as in 1, 3, 5, and 6 above) are so 
transformed as better to meet the needs of man. 
More specifically such inventions and transformations as transpor- 
tation lines and equipment, the paraphernalia of communication, 
modern housing, including homes, office and industrial buildings, 
public service buildings and equipment, modern cities themselves 
and all their accessories, tools, household equipment, many phases 
of clothing and personal adornment, such as jeweiry, buttons, head- 
dress, artificial heating or cooling apparatus and conditions, ice, 
fire, war equipment, chemical compounds, industrial machinery, the 
instruments employed in scientific research, in religious observance, 
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etc., in so far as these are constructed from physical or inorganic 
materials and are adapted especially to the needs of members of 
human society. 

2. The bio-social or organico-social environments 

a) Plants domesticated and adapted to agriculture, horticulture, and 
floriculture, including all plants cultivated for the purpose of pro- 
viding human food, shelter, clothing, ornament or tools and weap- 
ons, as distinguished from uncultivated plants occurring under nat- 
ural conditions. 

b) Plants cultivated for the purpose of providing food or shelter or 
other protection for domestic animals or for other belongings or 
purposes of man. 

c) Cultivated medicinal plants and plants grown for the manufacture 
of perfumes. 

d) Animals bred and cared for by man as sources of food, shelter, 
clothing, ornaments, tools, weapons, or medicines. 

e) Animals domesticated and employed as sources of power, in indus- 
trial pursuits or as burden bearers for man. 

f) Animals used for purposes of play and recreation and as objects of 
display and as means of social distinction, as pets, aids in the hunt, 
for shows, etc. 

3. The psycho-social environments 

a) Objectified and standardized behavior processes, which are not visi- 
ble or discernible directly by the senses, but which are matters of 
logical or conceptual inference and are treated as behavior entities. 
Among the more important of these may be mentioned institutions 
(in their psychic or non-material aspects), customs, traditions, 
conventions, beliefs, mores, folkways, fads, fashions, crazes, atti- 
tudinal evaluations, propaganda, public opinion, science (in some 
aspects). 

b) Objectified but incompletely or wholly unstandardized behavior 
processes, such as rumors, conversational contacts (what Bagehot 
called “talk”), radio, and certain aspects of public opinion, propa- 
ganda, attitudinal evaluations and other categories mentioned above 
in ITI, 3, a). 

c) Objectified and standardized stored® psychic symbols and symbolic 
meaning complexes. The most important of these environmental 
storage factors are books and periodicals, but here also should be 
included pictures, statuary, musical compositions, archeological and 
ethnological collections and curios, inscriptions, codes, moving pic- 


*See article, “Neuro-Psychic Technique,” Psychological Review (November, 
1923), also Bernard, Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology, chaps. v and vi, for an 
explanation of this concept. 
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tures, phonograph records, and all similar apparatus which carry a 
symbolic meaning content which may be apprehended by those who 
recognize the symbolic keys. These are the carriers of vast bodies 
of scientific, aesthetic, and literary data which act as stimuli to so- 
cial and individual behavior. 
d) Here also belong pantomime, gesture, language, etc. 
IV. Composite or institutionalized derivative control environments (described 
later). 

The foregoing classification has been made from the stand-- 
point of the objects comprised in the environments. Another pos- 
sible method of classifying the environments, involving a some-. 
what different principle and more organization of viewpoint, may 
be presented in outline as follows: This classification is from the 
standpoint of the general order in which the several environments 
arose in the experience of mankind, although the order must not 
be regarded as strictly consecutive genetically and by no means as 
always conceptually consecutive. 

I. Primary environments 
1. Physical 
2. Biological or organic 
II. Derivative environments 

1. Secondary environments proper 
a) Physico-social environments 
6b) Bio-social environments 

2. Psycho-social or secondary-tertiary environments 

3. Composite or derivative control (or institutionalized) environments 
a) General 
b) Special 

The physical and biological environments clearly represent 
nature in her unmodified form as she may operate upon man and 
his social life. Therefore we may properly speak of these environ- 
ments as primary. The physico-social and the bio-social environ- 
ments represent transformations of the original physical and bio- 
logical environments which have occurred in the process by which 
man has adapted himself to nature or, if one prefers, has fashioned 
nature to his needs. Here is the realm of the physical inventions 
proper,° among which we may for present purposes include or- 


* See article on “Invention and Social Progress,” American Journal of Sociology 
(July, 1923), for classification of the kinds of inventions. 
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ganic inventions. These forms of the environment are obviously 
derivative and because they are derived directly from the primary 
environments we may speak of them as secondary in character. 

The physico-social and the bio-social environments as here 
considered are material objects and not psychic processes. For ex- 
ample, a fountain pen or a printing-press may be taken as a proper 
example of a physico-social environmental object, while a horse 
bred and trained for racing, a fur coat, or a pugilist may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the bio-social environment. This is the case 
despite the fact that psychic processes, frequently even objectified 
psychic processes contained in the psycho-social environment, have 
operated in molding the physical and organic environments into 
the physico-social and the bio-social forms. They are material 
even though social, or rather social even though material, because 
they are transformed physically to meet the needs of a social situa- 
tion. Some sociologists might object to this interpretation of the 
content of the social on the ground that the term social should be 
limited to the psychic or to human interactions involving the psy- 
chic only. However, it seems necessary to include under the social 
those transformed material objects which, because of their form or 
other qualities or relationships, are essential to the proper function- 
ing of human interrelationships. All human and other domesticated 
animals, moreover, are born into the bio-social environment and re- 
main there in so far as they are materia! objects. The particular 
phase of the social environment which these two classes of objects 
constitute is indicated by the terms physico-social and bio-social, 
which fact sets them off from the psycho-social, the phase of the 
social which is regarded by some as the only true social environ- 
ment. 

The psycho-social environment is also deriv ative in character. 
It is based directly upon the organic nature of man, that is, it con- 
sists of psychic content, and has grown up from the original basis 
of the random movements, reflexes, tropisms, and instincts which 
are a part of the biological or instinctive equipment of man.’ ‘These 
native processes belong essentially to the original biological: en- 


* See Instinct, loc. cit., chap. iii. 
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vironment, unless they have been bred into the stock purposively 
or non-purposively, as a result of selective mating, in which case 
they would properly be considered as processes of the bio-social 
environment. Out of them grow by transformation and modifica- 
tion the major content of the psycho-social environment. The 
psycho-social environment is essentially and overwhelmingly con- 
stituted of acquired psychic processes which have been objectified 
and which function as control objects for the molding of human 
interrelationships quite as clearly and as specifically, although in 
different ways, as do the other phases of environment. There can be 
no good reason why we should not regard a belief or a moral or 
legal code or public opinion as quite as much an object as a horse 
or a steamship, even though we cannot perceive the former directly 
through our senses and we can the latter. The former function as 
objects for social control purposes and therefore they are clearly 
environmental in character. 

Nor does the fact that psycho-social processes cannot function 
apart from physico-social and bio-social environments, which, 
though material objects themselves, must serve as carriers of the 
psycho-social content, such as traditions, conventions, science, pub- 
lic opinion, invalidate the claim of the psycho-social processes to a 
true environmental or objective control character. All three of these 
environments work in the closest harmony in our society and sup- 
plement one another at every turn. If the psychic processes can be 
objectified and can be made into the category of psycho-social en- 
vironment only through the functioning of the physico-social and 
bio-social processes in human interrelationships, it may as truly be 
said that the transformation of physical and biological objects in 
such a way as to render them social elements or units is very large- 
ly the product of the psychic processes reacting originally upon the 
physical and organic environments and, more recently, upon the al- 
ready formed physico-social and bio-social environments as well. 

Although the psycho-social environment helps to create the 
physico-social and the bio-social environments as an incident and 
aid to man’s adjustment to original nature (physical and organic 
environments) and to transformed nature (physico-social and bio- 
social environments), the psycho-social environment itself arises 
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out of this process of man adjusting himself to nature and to the 
modified aspects of nature. All traditions, customs, conventions, 
‘beliefs, codes, even science itself, may be regarded as so many 
formalized psycho-social or objectified psychic techniques by 
means of which mankind has come directly or indirectly to relate 
himself causally to the world in which he lives. The fact that so 
many of these techniques do not serve in any really effective way 
to produce an effective adjustment, or that man rarely or never 
sees the whole of the adjustment process at once and intelligently, 
is of little significance in this connection. Nor does it matter much 
whether the performer of the psycho-social technique does or does 
not know why he submits to one or more of these objective social 
controls. To some one at some time each act of adjustment seemed 
to be an effective means to an end, and thus the practice grew up and 
was standardized. It became a part of the great set of rules of the 
game of social life, even though its origin or its meaning may have 
been lost to view. 

Because the objectified psychic processes or psycho-social en- 
vironment grows out of the adjustment process by which man 
either creates physico-social and bio-social environments as a part 
of his adjustment technique or in turn reacts upon these secondary 
environments in further refining the adjustment processes, the psy- 

-cho-social environment may be regarded as in some respects a sec- 
ondary environment or co-ordinate with the physico-social and the 
bio-social environments. And in other respects it may be regarded 
as belonging to a separate environmental category, one which is 
unique. It is derived from biologico-psychic mechanisms, that is, 
from the native or instinctive elements, by means of habit modifi- 
cation.* These acquired psychic processes are objectified and 
standardized, that is, environmentalized, through their functioning 
in the processes by which man makes his adjustment to his natural 
and artificial worlds. Thus the psycho-social environment is de- 
rived from biological mechanisms but is conditioned by the mate- 
rial environments, both primary and secondary; while the physico- 


* See article, ““Neuro-Psychic Technique, Psy. Rev. (November, 1923), for fur- 
ther explanation of the evolution of neuro-psychic processes. See also C. J. Herrick, 
Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior, pp. 245, 296-07. 
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social and bio-social environments are derived from the physical 
and biological or organic environments, but are strongly condi- 
tioned by the psycho-social environment. The psycho-social en- 
vironment is perhaps more strongly reacted upon, especially in, 
modern civilization, by the secondary environments and by aspects \\ 
of itself than by the primary environments. Consequently, while 
it has some of the attributes of the secondary environments proper 
it also possesses Some unique and tertiary characteristics. But one 
should beware of an attempt at a too rigid classification of the en- 
vironments on the basis of time sequence or of a sequence of con- 
ditioning or causal processes. The fact is that all of the derivative 
environments react upon one another causally and conditionally in 
very marked degrees and thereby recreate each other constantly. 

The highest form of the psycho-social environment is of course 
to be found in the storage symbols and knowledge systems utilizing 
storage symbols, that is, in words, quantity and quality symbols, 
books, and other storage mechanisms, as described in the outline 
given above.” It is these reservoirs of standardized neuro-psychic 
technique, especially scientific data and principles, upon which 
modern civilization primarily rests. In one sense, at least, the 
higher forms of the psycho-social environment are comparable to 
the method invention. They are the conceptual materials or ideas 
which are basic to the more fundamental readjustments which are 
produced in the primary and secondary environments.” 

So far nothing has been said about the composite or derivative 
control environments. They also are primarily derivative in their 
content and wholly derivative in their organization. Perhaps they 
should be described as quaternary in the order of their develop- 
ment, although they contain secondary and tertiary elements and 
may even embrace something of the primary environmental mate- 
rials in their constitution. These environments differ from all the 
others which have been described in that they are organized around 
or are defined in terms of problems or ways of looking at things and 
of making adjustments of man to his environments, while the other 

‘ *See also article, “Neuro-Psychic Technique,” loc. cit., and Instinct, chaps. v 
and vi. 
” See article, “Invention and Social Progress,” cited above. 
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classes of environments have been described in terms of the object- 
materials out of which they are constituted or of the order in which 
they began to function. Thus these derivative control environ- 
ments involve much more of the nature of institutions, while the 
other environments are the materials out of which institutions are 
formed. This class of environments might have been called insti- 
tutional instead of control or composite environments, except that 
it is also proper to speak of institutions as one of the component 
elements in the psycho-social environment. However, it is only the 
psychic or subjective behavioristic aspect of the institution which 
may be included in the psycho-social environment. The material 
elements of institutions distribute basically to such environments as 
the physico-social and the bio-social. Also it should be noted that not 
all of these composite or derivative control environments are truly 
institutional in form. Many of them have not sufficient history or 
continuity of form to entitle them to that characterization. They 
are rather of the nature of temporary organizations developed 
around some more or less temporary problem for the purpose of 
organizing or expediting a system of social control. 

_Samples of the composite or derivative control environments 
may be presented in the following list. All of these environments 
are general in character: economic, political, racial, aesthetic, ethi- 
cal, educational, etc. Many others might be cited, as many, in fact, 
as there are general ways of looking at complex or composite prob- 
lems of social adjustment. 

Examples of composite specific environments may be cited at 
random as follows: American, Italian, Jewish, Scandinavian, New 
England, Southern, Argentinean, Republican, Democratic, Catho- 
lic, Buddhist, Revolutionary, Conservative, feminine, masculine, 
etc. There is literally almost no limit to the number of environ- 
ments of this specific character under this general category of com- 
posite or derivative control environments. 

The general composite control environments differ from the spe- 
cific in that they include those other environments which may 
function in any situation of the general class mentioned, while the 
specific derivative control environments include only those other 
environmental factors which pertain to a problem within these 
general fields of the specific type indicated by the subtitle. Thus 
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the economic environment in general would be much more inclu- 
sive than a mill or cotton-growing or transportation environment. 
Likewise, the political environment in general is much more inclu- 
sive than the Russian or English governmental environments. Of 
course the specific composite control environments may be sub- 
divided indefinitely, but it is scarcely necessary to illustrate this 
fact in the outline. 

It is now possible to make more definite some of the ways in 
which these composite or derivative control environments differ 
from the classes of environments previously described and classi- 
fied. In the first place it may be said that all of the environments 
are control environments, which is true. The concept environment 
may be defined as referring to an object or group of objects (in- 
cluding objectified psychic processes) set up or isolated from the 
subjective aspects of behavior to serve as a control agency in the 
determination of individual or collective behavior.** This defini- 
tion applies to all types of environment, but the effect upon beha- 
vior is increasingly more direct in inverse ratio to the historical 
primacy of the environments. Thus the physical and biological / 
environments influence conduct indirectly in the main, the phys- 
ico-social and the bio-social environments more directly, while the 
psycho-social environment may act directly upon behavior through 
conscious or unconscious processes. The composite or derivative 
control environments are functional environments par excellence, 
and therefore it may be said that we live in these environments. 
directly, that we are enveloped in them in a behavioristic way, 
that we function in them habitually. Our interests and activities - 
are tied up with them. It is, therefore, in a special sense that they 
are to be regarded as control environments, because they direct 
our lives more intimately than other environments do. They are 
constituted very largely of psycho-social environmental factors, 
and only less so of the bio-social and physico-social environmental 
factors or processes. 

These composite control environments may be mistaken for 
special aspects of the psycho-social environment. This, however, 

“ Environment is here defined anthropocentrically. C. M. Child (op. cit., p. 3) 


also speaks of environment from the standpoint of inanimate and non-human 
objects. 
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would not be a justified assumption. Obviously enough the major 
content of these environments would of necessity be psycho-social, 
for the determinants of modern life are primarily psycho-social. 
But the other environments also enter in various aspects and ways 
into these composite environments. Thus, in the economic environ- 
ment we find not only labor laws, conventions of employment and 
of labor service, traditions and customs governing the relationship 
of employer and employee, public opinion regarding the rights of 
workers and capitalists, the science of economics, etc.; but we also 
have to deal with such bio-social facts as the health and efficiency 
and skill of laborers, the labor supply, food, shelter, and clothing 
for workers, teams, and teamsters, etc., and such physico-social 
facts as factory buildings, railways, machines, tools, machine 
shops, and even such physical and biological environmental factors 
as raw materials, natural resources, and natural agencies (see clas- 
sification above). The same analysis in general might be made of 
other examples of general composite control environments and of 
the specific composite environments. 

The analysis of environment is a phase of scientific analysis in 
general. As was said in the introduction to this article, science 
deals with objective facts, which are the constituent elements of 
the environment. Any analysis and classification of objective data 
according to scientific methods offers material for the construction 
of a classification of environments. With the growth of emphasis 
—upon the environmental pressures in the determination of social 
processes, the social sciences are calling for a more and more de- 
tailed analysis of those environmental factors which are determi- 
native of social behavior and of the organization of institutions.” 
The present attempt at such an analysis and classification is frankly 
only tentative, but it is hoped that it may prove stimulating to fur- 
ther work along this line and possibly open up a longer perspective 
in the study of social causation and interrelationships. For the 
sake of reasonable brevity no attempt has been made in this paper 
to indicate applications of this classification to specific problems in 
social science. This is a much larger and more extensive task which 
must be worked out in each field of the social sciences in detail. 


* A similar development of emphasis upon environmental factors is going on in 
biology. See work by C. M. Child cited above as an example of this tendency. 
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ABSTRACT 


Competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation have been proposed 
as “the four great types of interaction” or “processes of interaction.” (1) This cate- 
gory should contain not four, but more than half a score of items. Thirteen are sug- 
gested. (2) Assimilation may be omitted from the list. It is the name for a result, 
but the production of that result must be further analyzed. (3) Accommodation is 
to be distinguished from inducement and deterrence and from the effects of non- 
social (material) causes. (4) Competition and conflict have been incorrectly defined. 
(5) The thirteen items in the list are not “processes” but relations between the activ- 
ities of associates. (6) Social processes are activities impossible to individuals in iso- 
lation and conditioned by social relations, and changes in such activities. (7) Sci- 
entific explanation is in terms of causal relations, that is, relations between resultant 
facts (for sociology, social activities) and conditioning facts. The conditioning facts 
that explain social activities are, primarily, other social activities to which those to 
be explained stand in relation, and, secondarily, biological facts and material en- 
vironment. 


The investigator in a new field is like one standing in a dark 
night that is illuminated by occasional lightning flashes. That is, 
provided the investigator is one of those to whom flashes of insight 
come. For example, Professor W. I. Thomas, wishing to discover 
the native sources of human conduct, saw by his lightning flash the 
four innate desires: for safety, for new experience, for recognition, 
and for response. Professor W. G. Sumner, searching for the same 
facts, saw as the universal congenital motives of human conduct: 
hunger, sex, fear, and vanity. Each saw a fraction of the truth 
though what each saw differed so greatly from what was revealed 
to the other, and what they both saw, taken together, was so small 
a fraction of the whole reality of human nature and its original 
capacity for motivation that for each observer it was still night and 
the dawn that would reveal the whole perspective of the landscape 
was not yet gray. 

NOT FOUR BUT HALF A SCORE 

Similarly when Professors Park and Burgess are looking for 
the social “processes of interaction” their lightning flash reveals: 
competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. If the 
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gleam had continued a moment longer they might have seen co- 
operation as conspicuous as conflict, the summation of similar ac- 
tivities promoting a common result; and even different activities, 
with or without intention, each rendering possible or heightening 
the success of the other and so constituting conscious or uncon- 
scious organization. What Simmel saw by his flash was dominance- 
and-subordination. What Tarde saw was imitation. And he looked 
longer and saw deeper than most observers and enlarged the 
content of his concept, imitation, so as to include what still more 
discriminating insight distinguishes as social suggestion, and that 
sympathetic radiation which is responsible for the spread of senti- 
ments, including those that form the conscience codes of societies. 
Before the whole social landscape is brought clearly to view a num- 
ber of still other important items must be added to this lengthening 
list, for example, the fact that associates are constantly furnishing 
motives to one another in the form of inducement or deterrence. 
“Offering inducements” includes the whole economic process of ex- 
change. But offering inducements is far from being confined to 
economic exchange. All social control, in so far as it is not educa- 
tion (in the broad and true sense of that word) is a matter—‘“a 
process” as many would say—of inducement and deterrence. So- 
cial life from the primitive family up is a system of exchanges. The 
inducements of social approval and reward and the deterrents of 
social disapproval and rebuff are omnipresent and well-nigh omnip- 
otent causal factors in society. 


ONE CAN BE OMITTED 


If we include social suggestion, sympathetic radiation, and im- 
itation we shall do well to strike out “assimilation” from our list. 
Otherwise we shall have a grievously illogical overlapping. If there 
is anything in assimilation that is not covered by social suggestion, 
sympathetic radiation, and imitation, then we must include it by 
further analysis and by adding still another item to our list. And 
these three are not a mere analysis of assimilation for they include 
more than assimilation. For example, suggestion is often of the va- 
riety called counter suggestion, and branches off in every direction 
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from mere assimilation. If completer analysis compels us to omit 
“assimilation” from this list of “processes,” that does not mean 
that the word shall be stricken from the sociological vocabulary. 
It remains a useful designation for the result which follows in a 
large class of instances when social suggestion, sympathetic radia- 
tion, and imitation have played their réles. 


CONCERNING ACCOMMODATION 


We just had occasion to remark that social suggestion 
“branches off” in various directions from that mere propagation of 
ideas from one associate to another which plays so large a part in 
assimilation. It takes these four secondary forms: (1) counter 
suggestion, in which a socially suggested idea calls up its opposite, 
(2) fertilization, in which a socially suggested idea enters into 
combination with an idea (or ideas) previously held so that a third 
idea emerges, (3) corroboration, (4) accommodation in which 
when ideas are more or less opposed to each other, one (or both) 
being modified, compatibility results. 

Such relations between ideas are not social phenomena if the 
two related ideas arise in the same individual mind independent of 
direct social suggestion, but only when the relation is set up by the 
arrival of a socially suggested idea. Every cause and effect relation 
between the activities of associates, that is to say every instance of 
association, has to be described in terms of both the causal activity 
of one associate and the effect in the activity of the other associate. 
We cannot give an account of a social relation without giving a 
somewhat complete account of the reaction evoked by the social 
contact. And the reaction evoked in cases of social suggestion may 
be of any of the four forms just mentioned. When, for example, 
two ideas spreading by suggestion through a population set up ac- 
commodation or corroboration in many minds, so that henceforth 
the ideas prevail in that population with altered form and strength, 
a social phenomenon occurs. 

But accommodation and corroboration occur not only between 
ideas but also between sentiments, and between either and the 
other. Thus a radiating sentiment may affect not only pre-existing 
sentiments but also pre-existing ideas, as we saw abundantly dur- 
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ing the recent war, when a socially prevalent sentiment toward the 
Germans altered the prevalent ideas concerning the Germans. Ac- 
commodation and corroboration, therefore, are not mere subdi- 
visions of either social suggestion or sympathetic radiation but de- 
serve a separate place in our list. They account for what Professor 
Sumner vaguely and figuratively called “the strain toward con- 
sistency in the mores.” They play their part in the building up of 
toughly co-ordinated systems of belief and sentiment. Accuracy 
and discrimination would be promoted if the terms accommoda- 
tion and corroboration were restricted to the designation of these 
adjustments and reinforcements between ideas and sentiments as 
distinguished from those adjustments in overt conduct which in 
fact are instances of inducement and deterrence. 

Professors Park and Burgess omit corroboration and they do 
not use the term accommodation exclusively as the designation for 
causal relations in which both the cause and the effect are found in 
the ideas and sentiments existing in society. Instead they include 
under accommodation “acclimatization,” and in general those mod- 
ifications in social activity in which the causal factor is a peculiarity 
of the geographic environment. If the door is opened so wide why 
not admit also the adjustments to technic conditions like those 
that took place in the industrial revolution? Such usage makes the 
word accommodation nearly equivalent to change-resulting-from- 
causation, a meaning so broad and unanalyzed as to destroy its 
usefulness as a scientific term. When the authors quoted ap- 
ply the term accommodation to social causation and its results, 
as distinguished from causal relations with a material environment, 
they make it refer not chiefly to relations between ideas and senti- 
ments but to relations between overt activities. They assert that 
“accommodation is the result of conflict” and add that conflict is 
“always conscious,” evoking “the deepest emotions and strongest 
passions.” In the view here presented the modification and adjust- 
ment of overt conduct that issue from conscious conflict between 
individuals with little change in their ideas or sentiments are usu- 
ally to be explained in terms of inducement and deterrence. 
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COMPETITION AND CONFLICT REDEFINED 


We are now obliged to observe that the two remaining items in 
the list of four proposed by Professors Park and Burgess have not 
been correctly defined. According to these writers the distinction 
between competition and conflict is that social contact and emo- 
tional excitement are present in conflict and absent in competition. 
They say: “Competition, strictly speaking, is interaction without 
social contact,’ while “Conflict is contest in which contact is an in- 
dispensable condition.”* “Conflict is always conscious, indeed it 
evokes the deepest emotions and strongest passions.” 

Now, presence or absence of social contact is not the essential 
difference between competition and conflict. Neither is the pres- 
ence or absence of excited emotion. Both social contact and excited 
emotion may be present in competition as well as in conflict. There 
is a clear difference between competition and conflict, but it is not 
the one proposed, and to make presence of social contact and ex- 
cited emotion the criterion of distinction between them is to miss 
the real point. 

Competition is a relation between activities which exists when 
the success of one activity limits or prevents the success of the 
other activity. Conflict is a relation between activities which exists 
when one activity impedes or destroys the other activity. If one 
racer trips the other they come in conflict. If the race is run with- 
out interference neither racer “impedes” the other. On the con- 
trary each is likely to run faster in competition than if running 
alone. But none the less the success of one prevents the success of 
the other. There is competition and though there is excited social 
contact there is no conflict. 

It is true and important that competition oftener than conflict 
is impersonal, unemotional, and even unconscious. The farmer in 
North Dakota and the farmer in Argentine, both of whom raise 
wheat that goes to market in Liverpool, are in competition though 
they may be unaware of each other’s existence. There is a truth 
which underlies and explains the fact that competition may ex- 


* Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 507, 508. 
* Ibid., p. 
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ist without social contact, namely, that competition is a relation 
between two activities which is mediated by the result of one of 
them. To take an example from the non-social world, when a 
stronger plant absorbs the nitrogen from the soil and leaves a 
weaker plant to dwindle, one plant affects the other not directly 
but indirectly by first affecting the environment on which the sec- 
ond plant depends. In competition it is the result—the success— 
of one activity that affects the other. In competition the direct aim 
is the success of the actor; indirectly it may result in the failure of 
the competitor, but in conflict the direct result of the action of one 
person is to impede, prevent, or destroy the act of another. How- 
ever, conflict may be unconscious and the action of one may im- 
pede, prevent, or destroy the action of another without intention or 
emotion. Thus one of the parties to a two-party telephone line 
often unconsciously conflicts with the action of the other. It is 
equally untrue to say that competition is always and essentially 
unemotional and without social contact. The racers in the quarter 
mile on the Olympic track were in competition, and not in conflict, 
although in highly emotional social contact. The difference be- 
tween conflict and competition does not lie in the presence or ab- 
sence of social contact, for social contact may be present or absent 
in either case. It does not lie in the presence or absence of emotion, 
for emotion may be absent or may be present in high degree in 
either case. Neither is it an ethical difference. Conflict does not 
necessarily imply hostility. A tug of war is conflict. A football 
game is conflict. And a fundamental principle of good sportsman- 
ship in such games is to enter into conflict without hostility. Com- 
petition and conflict are purely, solely, and definitely types of rela- 
tionship between activities. War differs from sport in that it is ac- 
companied by emotions of hostility and so is likely to become the 
“sum of all villainies.” 

The authors quoted cite an election as a form of conflict be- 
cause it involves social contact.* But it is rather a competition for 
votes, so long as each party confines itself to activities of argument 
and propaganda and does not resort to intimidating voters, or to 
hiring halls to keep the opposite party from hiring them, or other- 


* Introduction to the Science of Sociology, p. 575. 
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wise “impede or destroy” the activities of the rival party. Profes- 
sional men or merchants in the same neighborhood may compete 
in the spirit of good sportsmanship. There is no necessary reason 
why serious business should not be as decent as sport, and it often 
is. But if one merchant tears down the other’s sign or intercepts 
his letters to the wholesalers, or bribes his salesmen to disobey or- 
ders, then there is conflict. That is, the activity of one “impedes or 
destroys” the activity of the other. If when I want to buy a fur- 
nace six local dealers send me circulars and salesmen, they may 
each be aware of the activity of the others. They are then in social 
contact but none the less in competition until finally one succeeds 
in making the sale. That “prevents the success” of any of the 
others. The manufacturers of these furnaces were equally in com- 
petition though they may be sufficiently in social contact so that 
each may study the designs of the other and seek to improve upon 
them, so far as their competition does not come in conflict (wholly 
impersonal conflict) with patent laws that “impede or destroy” 
such activity. But, according to the authors quoted, “Competition, 
strictly speaking, is interaction without social contact,” (italics 
theirs) without even such social contact as existed between Central 
Africa and conquered Russia.* And not only political elections but 
all rivalry they regard as conflict because in rivalry there is social 
contact. Will the facts allow us to regard all intellectual and artistic 
rivalry as conflict, such as the rivalry that gives pre-eminence to a 
Darwin, a Paderewski, an Edison, a Peary? Rivalry is a general 
term that includes instances of competition and also of emulation, 
which if usage and the dictionary are to be trusted, does not neces- 
sarily imply either competition or conflict but only desire for 
equality, and is the relation existing between activities of associates 
when the success of one is a motive for the other. 


CAUSAL RELATIONS DISTINGUISHED FROM PROCESSES 


Competition and conflict have just been defined as “types of 
relationship” between social activities. And if we examine the 
‘To illustrate the “social contact,” absence of which in their view distinguishes 
competition from conflict, they say that the conquest of a white people by a brown 


people in the Russo-Japanese war “sent a thrill through all Asia, and it was known 
in the darkest corners of Africa. That is what is meant by social contact.” 
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entire list of items that belong in this category we shall see that 
ail are types of relationship. For example, co-operation is the 
relation between activities that promote the same result. N othing 
is indicated by the word co-operation as to the nature of the 
activities as such, but only as to the relation between them. Ac- 
tivities of the most extremely different kinds may be in co-opera- 
tion: stoning a frog, battering in a jail door, wiping dishes, riveting 
bolts in a skyscraper, charging a redout, or framing a constitution. 
The only thing designated by the word co-operation is the relation 
between activities that contribute to a common result. Organiza- 
tion is the complex form of co-operation. The word denotes a two- 
fold relation, the relation of difference combined with the relation 
of co-operation when each activity is made more effective in pro- 
moting the common result by its relation to other and different ac- 
tivities. As soon as one actor begins to direct the activities of the 
others toward the common result, his own activity is differentiated 
from the activities of the rest. And usually he directs some to do 
one kind of work and others to do other kinds. But co-operative 
differentiation may arise spontaneously without conscious plan- 
ning. Indeed the development of this relationship of differentiated 
co-operation is the main feature of evolution. 

Inducement and deterrence are obviously relations of cause 
and effect. Domination and subordination are correlatives, and 
each of these words emphasizes one of the terms in a relationship 
so that domination-subordination may well be a hyphenated term 
designating one of the forms of social relationship. All sociologists 
recall that Simmel used “‘superiority-and-subordination” as his in- 
clusive designation of social relationship. He would, therefore, 
make it include social suggestion, sympathetic radiation, and imi- 
tation, the person who is the source of influence, whose activity is 
the causal factor in the cause and effect relation, being the superior. 
Imitation is a causal relation between overt activities similar to 
one another, of which one is the causal antecedent and the other the 
consequent. The overt activities may be of every conceivable kind. 
The relation between them is the only constant indicated by the 
term. The same is true of social suggestion and of sympathetic 
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radiation. In the latter the expressed feeling (sentiment) of a 
group is the cause of similar feeling on the part of those who are 
born into the group or who otherwise join it, or the causal relation 
may exist between the feeling of one individual (parent, teacher, 
orator, leader) and of another individual. Suggestion may by me- 
tonymy be used to denote all those cases in which the effect of the 
causal social relation is an idea and not—or only in a subordinate 
degree—a sentiment or an overt act. (We must realize that an idea 
is not a thing but an act, an event in the iife process.) We say “by 
metonymy” because the phrase “social suggestion” as used by the 
psychologists denotes only one variety of the causal relations be- 
tween the activities of associates in which the resultant activity is 
an idea. 

However important the other items in this list may be from the 
point of view of description which falls short of explaining what 
is described, these three, social suggestion, sympathetic radiation, 
and imitation are incomparably more significant for science than 
the others because they are pre-eminent in causal significance. In- 
ducement and deterrence rank next as causal relations between a 
resultant social activity and the activity of another which is its 
antecedent. The statement is made by Professors Park and Bur- 
gess and had been previously elaborated by Professor Cooley, 
that it is “only when the meaning that is in one mind is communi- 
cated to another mind that social contact, properly speaking, may 
be said to exist.”* In cases of inducement and deterrence a mere 
intention on the part of A may be the “meaning in his mind” that 
influences B. Indeed it is the idea of another’s activity that is the 
link in social causation. There are true causal relationships in 
which my activity is affected by a person whose only present activ- 
ity is an intention or even a mere disposition to act. But his inten- 
tion or disposition cannot enter into causal relation with my activ- 
ity unless in some way it is made known to me. 

We have recognized that each of the social realities enumerated 
in this long list is a type of social relationship rather than a type of 
activity. This raises the question as to the best use of the phrase 


* Ibid., p. 507. 
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“social process.” That phrase is widely used as a technical term in 
sociology and by some is regarded as its most important technical 
term. Yet at present considerable confusion attends its use. The 
question raised is whether the term “process” should not be re- 
stricted to activity and change in activity. A social process would 
then be an activity or change in activity that is causally affected by 
the fact that it stands in relation to other activity by another actor. 
It is common to refer to the social relations (co-operation, conflict, 
competition, imitation, etc.) as the social process; a slip easy to 
make because those relations are relations between activities, and 
the distinction between activities and the relations in which they 
stand is readily confused. Yet it is not too much to say that social 
processes, that is social activities and changes in them, and social 
relations are the most essential concepts of sociology. It is causal 
relations that afford scientific explanation and deserve emphasis in 
scientific sociology. It is essential to observe that competition, or 
conflict, or co-operation, or imitation, or any of the thirteen® types 
of relationship mentioned, is not a particular type of activity. On 
the contrary the most widely different activities come in time un- 
der each of these heads, that is, into each of these relations to other 
activity. It is true in the case of corroboration and accommodation 
that usage allows these terms to be used to designate a change in 
activity that takes place. But it must be understood that these 
terms are so used in recognition of a causal relation to the antece- 
dent activity of another. And it is true in the case of imitation that 
usage allows the resultant activity to be called imitation. But it 
must be understood that it is called imitation only by virtue of the 
fact that the activity stands in the relation of effect to a similar an- 
tecedent activity which is its cause. It must not be overlooked that 
absolutely the only thing that all cases of imitation have m com- 
mon is this particular type of relationship to an antecedent activ- 
ity. In other words, this relation is the only thing that the term im- 
itation designates.- In case of each of the thirteen relationships 
noted it is a particular kind of relationship, and not a particular 

* The thirteen: Social suggestion, sympathetic radiation, imitation, inducement, 


deterrence, accommodation, corroboration, competition, conflict, emulation, domi- 
nance-subordination, co-operation, organization. 
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kind of activity, that gives unity to the class of facts and meaning 
to the term by which the class of facts is designated. One slight 
modification of this statement may be pointed out. Imitation, so- 
cial suggestion, and sympathetic radiation each refer to a particu- 
lar class of activities in a particular type of relation. Thus, imita- 
tion refers to overt muscular movements that stand in the relation 
of consequent to the similar antecedent activity of an associate. 
But muscular movements are anything “from saying mamma to 
building a battleship,” and the class of facts referred to by the 
term imitation has no unity except by virtue of and reference to 
that particular type of relationship in which a resultant activity 
stands to similar antecedent activity of an associate. Likewise the 
term social suggestion may be used to refer to the sort of activity 
which we call having ideas as standing in a similar relation to the 
antecedent activity of an associate, and sympathetic radiation to 
refer to activities in which feelings predominate which stand in the 
relation of effect to antecedent feeling of an associate which is its 
cause. But, although in these three cases the type of activity re- 
ferred to is limited, it is still wide and full of diversity, and as in 
the rest of the thirteen cases the group of facts named has its unity 


and the name its meaning by virtue of a type of relationship be- 
tween activities. 


NATURE OF SOCIAL PROCESS 


If we restrict the term “process” to activity and change in ac- 
tivity, as distinguished from relations between activities then the 
social process is the total tide of causally interdependent activities 
that are impossible to individuals in isolation. It is the life process 
of society. It can be analyzed into many included activities, each 
made possible by the relations in which it stands, or has stood, to 
other activities by other actors. It is called a process first because 
it is made up of activities and second because it is characteristical- 
ly a changing reality, a becoming. It is psychic in its inner essence. 
Its material products and overt manifestations are the expressions 
of activity that is primarily and essentially psychic. Institutions 
and customs are essentially modes of psychic activity, mental and 
emotional processes that reveal themselves in overt activity. A 
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custom is a prevalent idea of a particular mode of overt activity 
which is translated into conduct upon presentation of the occasion, 
neither the idea nor its overt manifestation requiring any rational 
ground, being accompanied and motivated by emotional preference 
due to familiarity and by consciousness of group expectation that . 
the customary activity will appear when the occasion for it arises. 
An institution differs from a mere custom in certain specific ways, 
especially by including an element of rationality, as the rationally 
approved method of achieving a rationally approved end. Social 
activities, customary or institutionalized, are of many sorts from 
language to religion and from technic arts to governmental institu- 
tions. They include (1) language, which is the most fundamental 
type of social custom, (2) moral sentiments or codes of ethics, (3) 
religions and “supernatural” beliefs, (4) the technic arts, (5) prac- 
tices of economic exchange, (6) government, (7) fine arts, (8) 
games, (9) education and methods for the dissemination of ideas, 
(10) domestic customs and institutions (most but not all of what 
falls here could be divided between morality government and cere- 
mony), (11) science and philosophy. And the sum total of social 
activities correlated and interwoven as they are, make up the social 
process—the tide of social life or, as it is often called, “culture.” 
This process may be analyzed into many included processes or par- 
ticular social activities, and these all are molded by the conditions 
with which they stand in relation. The relations of such activities 
to each other, that is the relations between the activity of one asso- 
ciate and that of another or of others, or between the activity of 
one group and the activity of another group, these distinctly social 
relations, next to the social process and included minor processes 
(activities) themselves, are the central concepts of sociology which 
we need to formulate clearly if sociology is to progress. 


NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 


All explanation that can be called scientific is in terms of con- 
ditioning relations. All scientific explanation, as Karl Pearson and 
others have clearly pointed out, is simply description of a fact ex- 
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tended so as to include the other facts by relation to which it is 
conditioned.’ Social activities are the activities of persons which 
stand in the relation of cause and effect to activities of other per- 
sons—activities that are conditioned by the past, or present, activi- 
ties of other persons, and may in turn condition the activities of 
other persons. In explaining these activities, which constitute the 
social process, the chief concern of sociology is with the causal rela- 
tions between them. 

However, they are affected also by other conditioning facts 
and no explanation of them can be complete that omits any of the 
essential and immediate conditions. These include geographic, 
technic, and biological* facts. The work of sociology is in no sense 
confused by including reference to facts of all these kinds so long 
as it is remembered that sociology seeks to explain only one class 
of facts, namely, socially conditioned activities. On the contrary, 
no concrete social situation can be explained and no practical social 
problem can be adequately dealt with if any essential factor in its 
causation is omitted. Even the problem of a delinquent child calls 
for an examination of his home and material surroundings, and a 
psychophysical examination to determine whether he is diseased, 


‘This is the gist of my protest against “The Social Forces Error.” Compare 
American Journal of Sociology, XVI, 613, 642; publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, and ibid. 

The term “social forces” is currently employed (1) as a vague rhetorical recog- 
nition of the fact that social results are caused, without analysis of the causal or 
conditioning facts into their contrasting types or question as to the universal ap- 
plicability to them of the term “force”; (2) to mean aversion or desire or determina- 
tion or “attitude,” and consequent readiness to act, with reference to a specific ob- 
ject, such as determination to make Germany pay an indemnity or the aversion of 
the Jews to eating pork. Such attitudes are social activity in all but overt manifesta- 
tion, that is, they are social activity in its psychic aspect, the very thing that is to be 
explained, so that to adopt “the Jews do not eat pork because they have an aversion 
to eating pork” as the type of sociological explanation is to reduce sociological ex- 
planation to a meaningless absurdity, or rather to abandon the hope of sociological 
explanation, (3) to mean the organic predispositions biologically native to man as 
man, which of course are among the factors in sociological explanation but never the 
only ones, otherwise social activities would be always and everywhere the same. It 
is better to call them predispositions, biological conditions, or psychophysical condi- 
tions, and not social forces. 

* The biologic conditions affecting social activity include the innate human pre- 
dispositions, as indicated in the foregoing note. 
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feeble-minded, or psychopathic, as well as knowledge of his social 
relations with parents, school, work, and gang. Especially any so- 
ciology becomes a “vicious particularism” if it does not retain a 
sense of proportion between the significance of heredity and of 
environment. Someone must painstakingly maintain this correla- 
tion. No one needs it so much, yet no one is so well prepared to 
maintain it with balance as he who studies the all-pervading social 
relations. To omit heredity is to omit factors so important as to 
have been generally called “the social forces,” that human nature 
of which Professor Allport asserts that its study is the beginning of 
all sociological comprehension, and to omit the whole field of 
“population problems.” 

All the items in the explanation are conditioning facts—and 
relations are facts as truly as the things that stand related. But 
relations are not processes. There are no social processes except 
socially conditioned activities, including the changes in those ac- 
tivities. As has so often been pointed out by scientists, we know 
nothing of force in any ultimate sense. We know only facts 
grouped in causal relations. There description, including the de- 
scription that is explanation, stops. The sociologist knows socially 
conditioned activities, and the relations to them of conditioning 
factors of which other social activities are the chief but not the 
whole. With description of these activities—or the social process 
—and of the conditioning facts (including relations), out of which 
they issue as results, sociology stops. 

If someone asks where then does society, or “the group,” come 
in? the answer is: the group is the assemblage of people who 
carry on the social activities, whose activities condition one another, 
and they are a society by virtue of the fact that their activities 
so condition one another that, as a result of this conditioning, influ- 
enced by the other conditions present, they issue in a system of 
activities impossible to individuals in isolation. A society is a 
plurality of persons whose activities so condition one another as to 
produce or maintain a system of activities otherwise impossible. 
As plants vary from the bacterium to the oak, and as animals vary 
from unicellular organisms to man, so societies vary from tempo- 
rary associations of twos and threes to international culture 


groups. 
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THE CONCEPT “SOCIAL FORCES” IN AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION III. GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS AS SOCIAL FORCES 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
The University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Two methods of handling geographic and physical factors—From the time of 
Spencer and Ward there have been two fundamentally different attitudes displayed 
toward the problem of geographic and material factors in social causation, each 
typical of one of these two men. Spencer treated psychic and physical factors as if 
they were of co-ordinate importance, the one balanced against the other. W. I. 
Thomas, in his earliest writings, and Blackmar and Gillin more recently, have fol- 
lowed Spencer’s lead.- Ward, being a monist, believed the psychic factors were 
evolved out of the physical, but once evolved, were of primary importance. Small, 
Thomas, in his later writings, Ellwood, Hayes, Ross, and Giddings have followed 
approximately the lead of Ward, treating the geographic and material factors as 
conditioning forces, rather than as forces co-ordinate with the desires. 


In the literature of American sociology from Ward to the 
present time there is visible an interesting divergence of treatment 
of geographic and material factors considered in relation to social 
causation. As we have noted, it is desirable to trace the develop- 
ment of sociology in the United States, not only in general, but 
with reference to most special phases, from Ward and from 
Spencer, since it is evident that their work was widely read by the 
men who made the earliest contributions following the time of 
publication of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology and Spencer’s several 
sociological works. Using this approach, then, what we find is 
that, after Spencer and Ward, there were injected into the stream 
of American sociological thought two quite different attitudes to- 
ward the problem of geographic and material influences in social 
processes. We have examined Spencer’s outline of the “factors of 
social phenomena” in an earlier section and have seen that he takes 
the attitude that there are two basic sets of such factors: internal 
factors and external factors; or, there are human beings on the 
one hand, and the factors of environment on the other hand. This 
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attitude was, of course, quite consistent with Spencer’s interest in 
biological evolution theory. When we turn to Ward’s Dynamic 
Sociology we find that he has seemingly followed Comte rather 
than Spencer and, while he insists so strongly that psychic and so- 
cial phenomena are generated out of physical phenomena that he 
was often rated as a materialist, still there does not appear in his 
writings that setting of environmental factors over against psychic 
factors as if the two were logically co-ordinate, which is implied 
by Spencer’s outline of the factors of social phenomena. Rather, 
Ward attempts an interpretation of social process in purely monis- 
tic terms; he derives the psychic factors from the physical fac- 
* tors, but thinks of the psychic and social factors as operative on a 
plane of their own, once they have appeared in the course of the 
general cosmic process of evolution. When one keeps in mind the 
scope and detail of Ward’s writings, it does not need to be em- 
phasized that his analysis of the topic of geographic and material 
factors is more elaborate than the foregoing few sentences can 
show. Thus, he has a chapter in Dynamic Sociology with the head- 
ing, “Reciprocal Relations of Man and the Environment,” but the 
fact remains, as our last section has shown, that Ward has not in- 
/ cluded geographic or physical factors in his outline of “social 
forces.” 

Since the publication of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, most oth- 
er writers in this country have followed, on the whole, his lead in 
the treatment of the question of physical forces, rather than that 
of Spencer; however, exceptions may be mentioned. An early 
paper by Professor Thomas seems to embody, in form at least, 
the attitude of Spencer: 


For working purposes we take the individual as “the simplest part of 
nature,” or rather as the unit on which the sum of all the parts of nature act, 
and which are acted upon in turn by him, and it will be convenient to set over 
against him the variables which condition this acting. The order in which 
these variables are considered is not all-important, since they coexist in vary- 
ing proportions at every stage. A convenient working schedule is the follow- 
ing: 

1. Habitat. Food conditions. Anthropogeography (conditioning tempera- 
ment and aptitude). 
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2. Somatic anthropology: laws of growth and variation; effects of cross- 
ing and interbreeding; heredity, atavism, etc. 

3. Reproductive life; love and marriage; the psychology of sex; sex as a 
social stimulus. 

4. Technology: the useful arts; science. 

5. Aesthetic. 

6. Animism (religion, myth, superstition). 

7. Jurisprudence, politics (formal control).* 
We continue the quotation beyond the point where it bears espe- 
cially upon the topic of geographic and material factors, because it 
shows the place of the latter in a general scheme of social causa-~ 
tion as Thomas would have conceived them at this time. He evi- 
dently thought of tendencies to action located within the person as” 
social forces in a more basic sense than the environmental factors: 

Food and sex, like the foci of an ellipse, are the points about which the 
whole process turns. These were the great original stimuli to action and cul- 
ture, and “making war, making love, and making things” have aptly been 
called by Miss Simcox man’s chief occupations A statement of life in 
terms of food and sex is as crass, when applied to culture conditions, as the 
chemical definition of man as “forty pounds of carbon and nitrogen scattered 
through two pailfuls of water.” But it is important to recognize that food and 
sex are the irreducible factors of social life; and beginning with these, we may 
hope to understand the meaning of the different variables of society: ideas, 
institutions, beliefs, sentiments, language, arts, literature—and to trace the 
“red thread” of consciousness through them.? 


Blackmar and Gillin, in their Outlines of Sociology, reported 
to have been widely used as a college text in the United States for 
some years past, in a series of editions, afford the only other out- 
standing example in American sociological literature of a classifi- _ 
cation of social forces in which external conditions are treated as 
co-ordinate with psychic factors. The main headings in their out- 
line of social forces are as follows: (1) External conditions of the 
psychical environment affecting man’s impulses, feelings, thoughts, 
and actions. (2) External social factors affecting man as a social 
being. (3) Forces in man’s psychical nature. (4) Interests grow- 
ing out of combinations of human desires, in large part socially 

* William I. Thomas, “Scope and Methods of Folk Psychology,” Amer. Jour. 


Sociology (1895), I, 444-45. 
® Loc. cit., pp. 444-45. 
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conditioned and directed toward the objects presented by physical 
stimuli and the external social factors.* Even in this classification 
made by Blackmar and Gillin there are traces of the tendency 
which arose to predominant influence in later American sociology, 
and which is exhibited in passages we quote elsewhere: the tend- 
* ency to rank physical and geographic factors as social forces in 
a special and qualified sense only; they term them “conditions” 
and “factors,” it will be noticed, and not “forces.” 

Although the following passage from his General Sociology 
might suggest that Small would count geographic and — 
tors among the social forces, in other passages which we quote in 
other sections it is shown quite clearly that he shared, at the date 
of publication of the volume in question, the opinion and attitude 
which has since become prevalent, that physical and geographic 
, factors influence the social process only indirectly, and that they 
may be counted as social forces only as they become embodied in 
the attitudes, interests, or customs of persons. 

Any competent theory of human associations must be a theory of some- 
thing more than human associations. It must be able to connect itself with the 
facts antecedent to human associations, both in time and in thought. It must 
square with knowledge about those physical and vital relationships upon which 
the later social phenomena rest. In a word, some of the social forces are not 
social at all. The paradox merely has in view the antecedent conditions, physi- 
cal and vital, which fix the limits and influence the direction of sentiment and 
social action, while themselves phenomena neither of consciousness nor of as- 
sociation. A complete theory of human association must accordingly include 
a full account of all physical and vital forces in their action upon the condi- 
tions and incidents of association.* 


By 1909 Thomas had changed his emphasis in his discussion 
of geographic factors, as is manifested in the following passage 
from his Source Book for Social Origins: 


After all, culture is more fundamentally concerned with the operations of 
the human mind than with the aspects of nature. Nature may affect the arts 
and particular form of progress and limit its degree, but human society takes 


* Loc. cit. (edition of 1915; compare also Blackmar’s earlier text of 1905), pp. 
287-88. 
* Loc. cit., p. 420. 
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the same general form everywhere; every people has its laws, its command- 
ments, its religion and superstitions, its marriage, its art, its property, etc. 
The paper on the Yakuts shows the effect of a very cold climate on social life, 
but we are struck more by the resemblance of the culture of the Yakuts to 
that of Central Europe than by its difference. Their practices are harder, be- 
cause life is harder, but they are not harder than the practices of the central 
European peasant, and in many respects strikingly resemble them.® 


This passage from Thomas’s Source Book is typical of the treat- 
ment of the physical and geographic factors in recent American so- 
ciological literature. This tendency is manifested in the following 
passages from Ellwood and Ross: 


Every factor which has some degree of active influence in shaping and 
molding the forms of active association, the interactions of individuals, is, 
then, a social force. While the preceding chapters have argued that the mind 
in all of its aspects enters as a unity into the social life, and that all phases of 
mind are active factors of forces in shaping the social life, yet the question 
remains whether these are the only forces with which the sociologist has to 
deal. What about the physical factors of soil, climate, geographical condi- 
tions? Are not these also true social forces? What about such factors as 
heredity, variation, and natural selection? Are not these also active factors at 
work in molding human society? 

It has lately been held generally by sociologists that these physical fac- 
tors are not direct forces in human society; that they are only the conditions 
under which society lives, since it is only through the psychological elements 
that we find any kind of social life maintained. As long as we adhere to a 
psychological view of society . . . . that is a convenient and sufficiently accu- 
rate way to view the matter. But it may be doubted whether this is anything 
more than the mental bias of the psychological sociologists. It is true that at 
any moment the physical factors do not shape and mold the forms of the social 
life. At any particular moment these forms are seemingly quite dependent 
upon the psychological elements of impulse, feeling, and intellect in individu- 
als. But when one surveys human groups over long stretches of time, through 
many generations, the influence of physical factors is more evident 
is certain that most physical factors under normal conditions, and particularly 
within short periods of time, modify the forms of human association only in- 
directly and remotely, since they influence society only through influencing the 
psychic nature of the individual. Physical factors in general, therefore, affect 
human society only indirectly, and by the psychological sociologist they can 
be, in a sense, disregarded, that is, they can be lumped together under the gen- 


* Loc. cit. (1909), Pp. 130. 
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eral head of stimuli from the environment, which more or less modify the in- 
terstimulation and responses between individuals.® 

At the time of writing the foregoing, Ellwood was evidently 
still in process of feeling his way toward a workable treatment of 
the problem of physical and geographic causation in relation to 
social processes. One of the clearest statements of the modern or 
recent point of view is contained in the following words of Ross: 


The immediate causes of social phenomena are to be sought in human 
minds. After such phenomena have been accounted for in terms of motive, 
nothing is gained by viewing them as manifestations of cosmic energy. Why 
account for a current of migration on the principle that motion follows the 
line of least resistance when it is so explicable on the principle, men go where 
they can most easily satisfy their wants? .... 

In view of the great réle of the geographic environment in social destiny, 
thinkers often explain social phenomena by the introduction of two sets of 
factors—one internal, the other external. Under such terms as “race and lo- 
cality,” “man and environment,” “folk and land,” this dualism is always crop- 
ping out. The fact is, however, migrations and colonizations, the territorial 
distribution of population, its occupational choices, the location of cities, the 
routes of communication, and the lines of investment have human volition as 
their proximate causes, not geographic features. It is only when, pressing 
farther back, we seek the causes of these volitions that we come upon consid- 
erations relating to climate, contour, topography, and soil. For example, all 
the causes of the location of a settlement are in the minds of the settlers. 
Geography enters into the case only as affecting the motives which determine 
their decisions.’ 


Perhaps most thoroughgoing and logical of all the theoretic 
explanations of the relation of geographic and physical factors to 
social processes is that developed by Hayes as a part of a general 
theory of causation which he develops in his Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology (1915). In a somewhat extended passage in 
this book, too long to be quoted here, he suggests that each of the 
“higher sciences” has to deal with three sets of phenomena: (1) 
its problem phenomena, the explanation of which constitutes its 
own particular province, (2) the conditioning phenomena, “which 
are the terms in its explanations,” and (3) the elements into which 

*Charles A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), pp. 


278-79. 
"E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology (1920), p. 41. See also ibid., pp. 67, 73- 
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its problem phenomena must be analyzed. The problem phenom- 
ena must all belong to the same (logical) class; while both the con- 
ditioning phenomena and the elements of the problem phenomena 
may be of classes distinct from the problem phenomena. Failure 
to distinguish between problem phenomena and their elements 
leads, in the case of sociological research or reasoning, to confusion 
of sociology with psychology; failure to distinguish between prob- 
lem phenomena and conditioning phenomena leads to denial of the 
existence of sociology as a separate field of study.* Hayes contin- 
ues with a discussion of “Kinds of Conditioning Phenomena,” 
which may be reduced to the following outline: 

1. Geographic conditions: (1) aspect, (2) climate, (3) soil, (4) water 
supply, (5) other mineral resources, (6) flora, (7) fauna, (8) topography. 

2. Technic conditions—‘“the material products of human work, which, 
once having been produced, are conditions of further activities”: (1) wealth, 
varying as to (a) forms, (b) amount, and (c) distribution of its ownership 
or use. (2) Population, varying in (a) numbers and (6) distribution in space. 

3. Psychophysical conditions: (1) Congenital: (a) age, (b) sex, (c) 
race, (d) psychic predisposition, (e) hereditary disease or defect. (2) Ac- 
quired: (a) acquired diseases and defects, (b) developed strength and skill, 
(c) psychic dispositions. 


4. Social conditions, “the already prevalent ideas and sentiments by 
which each individual and each generation is surrounded.’”® 


The foregoing citations, then, are representative exhibits of 
what appear to be the predominant tendencies in the treatment of 
the problem of physical and geographic factors in recent sociologi- 
cal literature in the United States. A point of view similar to that 
of Hayes, but one which shows at the same time an interesting va- 
riation in the details of interpretation, is set forth in one of Gid- 
dings’ latest books: 

Among the stimuli that all living bodies react. to are phenomena of the 
surface of the earth, including its life-sustaining resources, and of the atmos- 
phere, including variations of temperature and precipitation. All these are un- 
evenly distributed. Geography is a variegated thing For brief periods 


of time the physical environment is normally static—approximately—but if 
its permutations throughout long periods are observed, it is seen to be highly 


* Hayes, loc. cit., pp. 22-23; see also the reference to Hayes’s article, “The So- 
cial-Forces Error,” in a later section of the present paper. 


* Loc. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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kinetic The relative advantageousness of physical environments for 
sustaining, energizing, and stimulating pluralistic life is a factor of all social 
phenomena.?° 

If the foregoing propositions are undeniable, the physiographic or “enyj- 
ronmental” theory of history is true, as far as it goes. It is an unsatisfactory 
and inadequate philosophy, however, because it fails to perceive and to explain 
the media through which a physical environment acts upon conduct. We are 
creatures of circumstance. 

For among the stimuli that incite and sustain behavior are various annoy- 
ances, hardships, dangers, and adversities that bear so heavily upon individu- 
als living in isolation or unaided by fellow-beings that they constrain great 
numbers of animals of various species and great numbers of men to live in 
aggregations, and constrain great numbers of group-dwelling men to overlook 
many of their differences, to minimize many of their antagonisms, and to com- 
bine their efforts. These constraining circumstances may be conceived as con- 
stituting a circumstantial pressure upon living beings.** 


The term “circumstantial pressure” used in this passage is, as the 
context further shows, one which Giddings suggests as a formal 
label to be used in reference to the influence of physical, environ- 
mental factors upon social process. He evidently thinks the con- 
sistent use of some such term might help to clear up the difficulties 
of the problem, which, indeed, seem to be to a large extent purely 


verbal, due to confusion among writers concerning the meaning in 
which the terms used are to be taken. 

Giddings’ theories of social causation have altered consider- 
ably since the publication of his Principles of Sociology in 1896. 
We shall give some attention to this shift in a later section. Here 
we may note a brief passage from the Principles which serves as an 
index to his attitude at the time toward the question of environ- 
mental forces, an attitude which, as the concluding sentence clear- 
ly shows, is derived in part at least from Spencer’s First Prin- 
ciples: 


In both biology and psychology, phenomena within the organism are re- 
garded as effects, and relations in the environment as causes. On turning to 
social phenomena it is discovered that activities within the organism have be- 
come conspicuous as causes. They have created a wonderful structure of ex- 


* F. H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society (1922), p. 253. 
* Loc. cit., p. 254. 
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ternal relationships, and have even modified the fauna and the flora and the 
surface of the earth within their environment. The progressive adjustment 
between internal and external relations has thus become reciprocal.'* 


The shifts in formulation which can be traced between the 
passage just quoted from Giddings’ Principles and those quoted 
above from his more recent book are in general representative of 
the difficulties which American sociologists have experienced in 
their attempts to fit into their general doctrines of social causation 
an account of the réle of the environment, taken as an external, 
physical, material force. In substance, it is the old metaphysical 
problem of mind and body which it seems to be impossible to 
avoid in our thinking. On the whole, it appears that contemporary 
sociologists are fairly well agreed upon an account of the facts 
concerning the influence of physical and biological factors upon 
social processes, and that the need is, as we have hinted above, to 
agree upon definitions of terms which shall enable them to discuss 
the matter without misunderstanding when it comes up in connec- 
tion with more strictly sociological problems. The attempt which 
Buckle and other writers of the nineteenth century made to explain 
human social behavior in terms of a theory of direct physical and 
social causation has been largely abandoned, and it is generally 
accepted that the data of experience and observation with which 
sociologists are concerned can be better explained in terms of the 
indirect conditioning of social phenomena by physical factors. 

In the judgment of the present writer, Giddings has contrib- 
uted materially to this clarification. As evidence we may cite two 
passages from his recent book, Studies in the Theory of Human 
Society, from which we have previously quoted. The following 
paragraphs embody the most essential ideas of the passage from 
which they are taken: 

A scientific theory of social causation must first give full recognition and 
weight to the facts (1) that regional influences of the static sort usually stimu- 
late behavior (when they do stimulate it) through a medium of circumstance 
rather than immediately, and (2) that all stimuli of the primary order, includ- 


ing regional changes, usually stimulate behavior (when they do stimulate it) 
through a medium created by antecedent stimulation.'* 


* Loc. cit., p. 256. * Op. cit., p. 145. 
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I suggest that the really significant phenomenon is found in the relation of 

a physical environment to the composition of its population. My propositions 
are, first, that the character of the environment determines the composition 
as more or less heterogeneous, more or less compound; and‘second, that the 
composition of the population determines the character, the complexity, and 
the range of its reactions to stimulation.** 
The whole question of population, touched upon in the last-quoted 
paragraph, is of course one of the topics which is marginal or tan- 
gent to those with which the present study is concerned. Evidently, 
the subject of “population,” in the sense in which the term has 
been used among social scientists since Malthus, would come in 
for more careful review in any exhaustive survey of theories of so- 
cial causation; but, as we have pointed out in our introduction, the 
subject of social causation, in its broadest sense, is the same as the 
whole of sociology, if it is not equivalent to some undefined field 
broader than sociology in the technical sense. It is the intention of 
the writer in the present study to review only the development in 
American sociology of that particular phase of theory or social 
causation for which Ward gave the most definite original impulse 
in his discussion and classification of desires as social forces, to- 
gether with some of the most closely related and the more conspic- 
uously contradictory theories. From such a study, considerations 
of space and the limitations of the declared purpose exclude any- 
thing more than passing mention of population theory. 

With this we conclude our brief survey of the history of the 
conception of physical and geographic factors as social forces. We 
have seen that, in general, in the early American sociological writ- 
ings, the physical factors were included within the meaning of the 
concept “social forces.” Since then, the general tendency has been 
to relegate them to a different category. 


“F. H. Geddings, op. cit., p. 147. 
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SECTION IV. INSTINCTS AS SOCIAL FORCES 


ABSTRACT 


The earlier classifications made by the sociologists, of human desires as social 
forces, involved little attempt at reconciliation of their postulates with the then cur- 
rent theories of the psychologists. 

The influence of McDougall’s Social Psychology—The appearance of Mc- 
Dougall’s Social Psychology in 1908 focused the attention of sociologists upon the 
psychological concept “instincts,” although before this time sociologists had used the 
term in an uncritical way. The work of Ellwood and of Ross bears definite marks 
of influence by McDougall; and in Giddings’ Studies in the Theory of Human So- 
ciety, there is some evidence of his having been influenced by the psychologists’ re- 
cent discussion of instincts, if not definitely by McDougall. Contemporary American 
sociologists can be classified under three headings with reference to their use of the 
instincts concept; those accepting and emphasizing it, those not accepting it, and 
those attempting to maintain a middle position. 


For some time there has recurred in the literature of American 
sociology, and particularly in the marginal specialty that has 
grown up under the name of “social psychology,” the suggestion ” 
that the basic social forces are the human instincts. When we an- 
alyze carefully the “desires” theory of Ward and those who have 
patterned their doctrines of social forces most closely after his, 
and the “interests” variant of Small and others, we see that these 
hypotheses involved no particular attempt to come to terms with ~ 
whatever the professional psychologists might have to say about 
the inborn nature of man. The method by which the “desires” 
formulae and classifications were shaped by their proponents 
seems to have been in principle this: It had long been a platitude 
of many moralists and quasi-philosophers that “human nature is 
everywhere pretty much the same.” The early American sociolo- 
gists were doubtless familiar with this axiom, and they believed 
they found it confirmed by their comparative studies of super- 
ficially divergent cultures. Several passages quoted in the preced- 
ing sections tend to bear out the assumption that such convictions 
were in their minds. It was then a comparatively simple matter for 
them to shape, by a process of informal’induction and intellectual 
experimentation, sets of class terms for the activities which they 
seemed to find people everywhere carrying on, and to state these 
classificatory terms as the desires which are universal components 
of human nature, or as the “interests” by which all men are moti- 
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vated. This they did, and laid the lists of forces which they had 
so formulated before their readers, presumably to be tested by 
their utility as conceptual instruments for the interpretation and 
analysis of human behavior. Manifestly these lists of putative 
“social forces” had not been forged in any sharply critical proce- 
dure, though indeed, as we shall see, much the same thing can be 
said for the alternative suggestions made by the psychologists. 
For, while these developments had been taking place in sociol- 
ogy as such, a shift had been going on in psychology. In place of 
the “association psychology” of Locke and his disciples, and the 
slightly divergent “faculty psychology,” William James and others 
had given the science a push in the direction of the restatement of 
its doctrines and concepts with reference to inborn tendencies to 
‘ action, or behavior patterns, which were supposed to be given as 
the “instincts” of man, even as some of the lower organisms, par- 
ticularly the insects, had been observed to possess at birth ready- 
made mechanisms which operated in mating, nest-building, the 
care of offspring, and in other activities essential to the survival of 
the species. It had previously been vaguely assumed that human 
beings did not have such “instincts,” that they were creatures of 
“free will.” James startled the world of scientists by his assertion 
that there were some thirty human instincts; and since he pub- 
lished his Principles of Psychology this general conception has had 
widespread vogue among the professional psychologists, although 
it is even yet not effectively integrated with the findings or dogmas 
of the older psychology; and Watson’s behaviorism may be re- 
garded as an attempt to formulate a new psychology which should 
avoid or reconcile the difficulties. 
7 There can be little doubt that McDougall’s Social Psychology 
was the principal agent in bringing the instinct hypothesis to the 
attention of sociologists. First published in 1908, it served, on ac- 
count of its title and the direction of the author’s attention, to sug- 
gest the possible importance of James’s instinct doctrine for the 
interpretation of social behavior. Since McDougall’s writings are 
not reckoned as sociological in the strictest sense, and since his 
treatment of instincts is at the same time familiar and is not widely 
accepted in its original form, we may economize space by refrain- 
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ing from the examination in detail of his theory. It is significant 
that the book has, however, gone through a long series of reprints. 
Meanwhile, on the other hand the sociologists, even before Mc- 
Dougall’s book appeared, had not been entirely unaware of the 
possibility that “instincts” might be a useful concept for their 


purpose. 
We shall take notice of four quotations from sociological writ- 


ings which appeared before McDougall’s Social Psychology. The 
writer believes that, taken collectively, they give a fair picture of 
the half-conscious way in which sociologists were using the term 
“instincts” and its derivatives at the time. Professor Cooley, from 
whom. we quote below, has never been considered a follower of the 
instinct psychology, but it is interesting to note that he did not en- 
tireiy avoid using “instinct,” or an analogous concept, as a matter- 


of-fact assumption: 

It would seem that the repression of non-conformity is a native impulse, 
and that tolerance always requires some moral exertion. We all cherish our 
habitual system of thought, and anything that breaks in upon it in a sgem- 
ingly wanton manner is annoying to us and likely to cause resentment. So our 
first tendency is to suppress the peculiar, and we learn to endure it only when 
we must, either because it is shown to be reasonable, or because it proves re- 
fractory to our opposition. The innovator is nearly as apt as anyone else to 
put down innovation in others. Words denoting singularity usually carry 
some reproach with them; and it would perhaps be found that the more set- 
tled the social system is, the severer is the implied condemnation."® 

The proper social functions are the activities through which the essential 
human wants are evolved, gratified, balanced, adjusted between person and 
person, and then started on their next evolutionary cycle. These functions are 
by no means identical with operation of the structural machinery which we 
call institutions. The essential social functions are promotion of the primarily 
individual functions of securing sustenance, controlling nature, establishing 
working relations between man and man in the common use of opportunity, 
acquiring knowledge, developing aesthetic activity, and realizing religion. The 
forms and combinations of these functions vary indefinitely with variations in 
the stage of social advancement and innumerable minor circumstances. They 
must never be confounded with the routine operation of economic, civic, so- 
cial, scientific, artistic, or religious structures. These routine performances are 
functions in the narrow, mechanical sense, but not necessarily in an intelligent 
human sense.?¢ 


* Human Nature and the Social Order (1902), p. 264. Italics supplied. 
* Small, General Sociology (1905), Pp. 174. 
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Sumner, in his Folkways, was primarily interested in develop- 
ing an entirely different theory of social causation—at least an en- 
tirely different aspect of the theory of social causation—from that 
implied by the “social forces” doctrine as formulated by Ward, 
and one still further removed from any dependence upon the con- 
cept “instincts.” In a very real sense and degree the folkways and 
mores are social forces, from Sumner’s point of view, rather than 
the product of desires or instincts. He apparently thinks of the 
mores as indefinitely variable from group to group, and not as 
tending to fall into universal classes determined by inborn human 
tendencies. Nevertheless, in the following passage in Folkways, 
there is a recognition of the usefulness of something much like the 
conception of instincts as a point of departure for the explanation 
of social phenomena and of the formation of folkways. Since 
Folkways appeared in 1907, the year previous to the first publica- 
tion of McDougall’s Social Psychology, it is not unlikely that this 
appeal to inborn human motives in the opening, theoretic chapter 
of a book destined to become so influential contributed something 
to the later interest which developed in the instinct concept among 
sociologists and social psychologists. 

There are four great motives of human action which come into play 
whenever some number of human beings are in juxtaposition under the same 
life conditions. These are hunger, sex passion, vanity, and fear. Under each of 
these motives there arise interests. Life consists in satisfying interests, for 
“life,” in a society, is a career of action and effort expended on both the ma- 
terial and the social environment. However great the errors and misconcep- 
tions may be which are involved in the efforts, the purpose is advantage and 
expediency. The efforts fall into parallel lines, because the conditions are the 
same. It is now the accepted opinion, and it may be correct, that men inher- 
ited from their beast ancestors psychophysical traits, instincts, and dexterities, 
or at least predispositions, which give them aid in solving the problem of food 
supply, sex, commerce, and vanity. The result is mass phenomena, currents of 
similarity, concurrence, and mutual contribution, and these produce folk- 
ways.'? 

An especially interesting change in one sociologist’s attitude 
toward the instinct concept, due presumably in part to the appear- 


* Loc. cit., pp. 18-19; see also pp. 2-7. It is interesting to compare Sumner’s 
use of vanity as one of the four fundamental motives with Thomas’ later conception 
of a fundamental “desire for recognition.” 
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ance of McDougall’s book, can be traced through the successive 
publications of Ellwood. In his first published paper, the Prolego- 
mena to Social Psychology, there is some reference to instincts, but 
in very indefinite terms, as in the following passage: 

If it be asked with what portion of the psychical nature of the individual 
social psychology will particularly deal, when the group is regarded as indi- 
vidual elements rather than as a unity, the answer is, with the instinctive, im- 
pulsive, affective side of the individual. The reason for this reply is plain. 
The intellectual side of the individual represents the choice of means, and can, 
therefore, without danger to the group, be individual; but the impulsive af- 
fective side represents the choice of ends, and therefore must be, and is, or- 
ganized more fully into the life of the group.** 


In his Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, written after the 
appearance of McDougall’s Social Psychology, we find that, in 
contrast to the rather uncertain reference to the “instinctive, im- 
pulsive, affective side of the individual” in the above selection, the 
author has undertaken definitely and at some length to defend the 
theory that the instincts of man are the original human factors of 
social phenomena. He follows in the main the analysis of Mc- 
Dougall, and insists that instincts are not in the human species the 
rigid and invariable mechanisms which such writers as Lloyd 
Morgan have described.*® 

In his Introduction to Social Psychology, Ellwood carries his 


defense of the instinct theory still farther. We quote at some / 


length, since Ellwood appears to be the most outstanding example 
of a writer, known primarily as a sociologist, who has embodied 
the instinct concept in a theory of social causation. 

The general point of view of this text . . . . remains the same as that of 
the former work, namely, that the explanation of social phenomena is to be 
sought in the underlying traits and disposition of the individual, in the influ- 
ences of the environment which act upon his plastic nature, and in the re- 
sultant aims and standards which he develops.?° 

We may emphasize that if psychology is to be based upon biology we 
cannot escape, in any psychological view of society, the concept of instinct or 
its equivalent. We have seen that the nervous system has a relatively definite 


* Loc. cit. (Amer. Jour. Sociol., V, 105). 
* Loc. cit., chap. ix. 
* Loc. cit., Preface, p. v. 
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hereditary structure, and corresponding to this structure there are relatively 
definite preerganized activities which need only some appropriate stimulus to 
set them off. The only questions which may reasonably be raised by the social 
psychologist regarding instinct are those . . . . which concern the number, 
variety, and modifiability of the human instincts. 

Now, while there is no exact agreement among psychologists as to the 
number of different human instincts, it seems certain that the number of in- 
stinctive reactions in man are greater than in any other animal, simply be- 
cause his nervous system is so much further evolved, and its hereditary struc- 
ture so much more complex.” For this reason human instincts are more plas- 
tic and modifiable than in any other species of animal. They are, indeed, but 
little more than a complex series of native reactions which are modified by 
experience and built up into habits through the influence of successful adjust- 
ment. The part which they play in the social life is that of furnishing certain 
primitive or original tendencies which make for adjustment between individ- 
uals and their environment, whether the environment be physical or social. 
They furnish, therefore, the simplest co-ordinations or adaptations between 
individuals, such as those of sex, parents and children, imitator and imitated. 
For understanding the real springs of activity in social life they are all-im- 
portant; for no matter how complex our social life becomes, it is all based 
upon the modification of hereditary nervous structure, that is, upon instinct. 

When we take the simpler forms of the social life we have no difficulty in 
seeing this. The family, for example, is a typical institution in which the in- 
stinctive element is very pronounced. Here we have at work not only such 
typical instincts as sex and parental love, but also such as imitativeness and 
acquisitiveness. These examples are sufficient to show that human instincts 
have to be taken into account by the social psychologist and sociologist at 
every step, and that they need not be conceived of in the simple, hard-and- 
fast way in which popular natural history has pictured the workings of instinct 
in such lower forms of animal life as the bees and ants. Rather, human in- 
stincts are always modifiable, and sometimes vague and indefinite. They have 
to do, however, with the beginnings of practically all forms of relationships. 
Being the original motor tendencies of human nature, they may, from the 
. point of view of social psychology, be considered the primary forces in the 
social life.?? 


In another chapter in the same volume* Ellwood expands the 
same point, emphasizing his thesis that human instincts are plastic 
and modifiable; that “they are the raw material out of which hab- 

™ This theory of the large number of human instincts is characteristic of Wil- 
liam James’s Principles of Psychology, rather than of McDougall. 


* Loc. cit., pp. 60-61. 
* Ellwood, Introduction to Social Psychology, chap. ix. 
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its are formed”; and contending that “the whole emotional life is 
instinctive.” Perhaps the most inclusive brief statement of his 
position is that “human instincts are the raw material for human 
institutions in the same sense that they are for habits in the indi- 


vidual.” 

It is evident here that the most that intelligence and social order can ever 
do to control such instincts will never free human society from their domi- 
nance in one sense; the most that can be done is to regulate their expression 
in ways which will work to social advantage. A wise society will, indeed, work 
with, rather than against, such fundamental instincts of human nature.** 


Without exhibiting any very definite proof of his attitude, Ellwood 
defends the theory that the instinctive tendencies are not absorbed 
by the habits of which they are the raw material, as some other 
writers—Dewey, for example—have held; he thinks that they 
tend to reassert themselves in their crude and primitive forms of 
expression in times of emotional excitement, as in mobs.** 

Ross also, in his Principles of Sociology, accepts the theory 
that instincts are the prime factors of social causation. The fol- 
lowing passage is indicative of his attitude: 


Another error consists in identifying social forces with human needs 
rather than human wants. Usually need means what we think people ought to 
want; but human nature, including its follies, vanities, and lusts, is in the 
members of society and must be reckoned with. Nothing is more foolish than 
to imagine that all the defects in people flow from defects in society and will 
vanish if only we reorganize society on right lines. Some of the traits devel- 
oped in man a hundred centuries ago make trouble now and will have to be 
allowed for aeons hence... . . 

To contemporary psychology, man comes into the world with a rich en- 
dowment of dispositions or instincts, which, in the word of McDougall, “are 
the mental forces which maintain and shape all the life of individuals and so- 
cieties.” Without them the human organism would lie inert “like a wonderful 
clock whose mainspring had been removed, or a steam engine whose fires had 
been withdrawn.”2¢ 


We shall consider Giddings later as a type of the sociologist 
committed to the explanation of social processes in terms of one 
fundamental variety of causation—with some qualifications sug- 
gested in one of his later works. In this later book, however, his 


™ Ibid., p. 196. * Ibid., pp. 202-3. * Loc. cit., pp. 41-42. 
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Studies in the Theory of Human Society, he gives fairly definite 
recognition to the réle of instincts as original or fundamental fac- 
tors of social phenomena. The first of the following passages states 
as definitely as does any in the volume his general attitude toward 
the instinct concept; the second seems to carry the implication of 
an innate disposition as a logically necessary element in the ex- 
planation of the process with which he is concerned. 

The original wants of the organism . . . . are those of energy-supplying 
substance, and of stimuli provocative of energy discharge. The wants of the 
former class can be differentiated to a very slight extent only. Those of the 
second class can be varied indefinitely. The multiplication of wants and of 
satisfactions is mainly a multiplication of activities and of stimuli.?* 

When . . . . masses of men simultaneously respond to a party cry or 
symbol, the action for the moment is merely a like responsiveness to the same 
stimulus. An instant later, when each man perceives that, in this respect, his 
fellow-beings are resembling himself in feeling and in action, his own emotion 
is enormously intensified. It is this which gives to all symbols and shibboleths 
their tremendous practical importance.”® 


The question of the instincts of man, their nature, their num- 
ber, their modifiability, and even their very existence, is very 
much in the field of controversy, along with other phases of the 
theory of social forces.” In his recently published Social Psy- 
chology, Floyd H. Allport has devoted his efforts to the elaboration 
and explanation of human social behavior from a point of view 
which may fairly be called individualistic, and in the course of 
that analysis he has naturally taken up the question of the inborn 
motives of human activity. His general disposition is to abandon 
the “instinct” concept and to substitute for it, on the one hand, the 
conception of simpler elements of innate behavior—“reflexes,” 
and on the other hand, a notion of “prepotent drives” which are 
in some general sense determinative of individual and social be- 
havior. It is not easy to see, however, how Allport’s “prepotent 
drives” differ materially, except in detail, from McDougall’s “in- 


* Op. cit. (1922), p. 25. * Ibid., pp. 165-66. 

* See in this connection Faris, Ellsworth, Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses? 
Amer. Jour. Sociol., September, 1921; also McDougall, William, The Use and Abuse 
of Instinct in Social Psychology, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, De- 
cember, 1921—March, 1922. 
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stincts,” as the latter writer wishes to define the term, and in All- 
port’s unwillingness to name so long a list of “prepotent drives” 
as McDougall has given of instincts. It is to be admitted, never- 
theless, that the term “instincts” has been made so ambiguous by 
the disposition of various psychologists and social psychologists to 
use it with different connotations that the introduction of a new 
term to be used in reference to postulated inborn human tendencies 
is perhaps in order. 

It would be possible to classify all theories of social causa- 
tion propounded by American sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists into three groups, with reference to their attitude toward the 
instinct concept: (1) those which assert and use the concept “hu- 
man instincts” quite frankly and directly as an instrument for the 
explanation of social behavior; (2) those which repudiate or avoid 


the instinct explanation altogether; (3) and those which attempt — 


to steer a middle course in some manner between the two extremes. 
We have attempted to show that the first-mentioned type of the- 
ory is of comparatively recent origin; it does not date from the be- 
ginnings of American sociology. The writers who definitely attack 
the use of “instincts” as an explanatory concept useful for socio- 
logical purposes have evidently been stimulated into taking their 
attitude quite specifically by the use of the concept by others. The 
third, or intermediate, type of attitude toward the instinct theory 
might therefore be explained as one lying in the direct line of devel- 
opment of American sociological theory as such; it is in the nature 
of a gradually evolving doctrine which had its origins in the early 
uncritical handling of psychological concepts by sociologists. It 
has been the natural disposition of sociologists to treat their own 
peculiar problems as primary, and to use such technical psycho- 
logical concepts and hypotheses as they found ready to hand, in so 
far as these seemed useful for their purposes. It should be super- 
fluous to say that in making this rough classification we have sub- 
sumed under the third heading a number of sociologists who have 
been classified in this paper primarily with reference to some other 
aspect of their theory of social forces. 


[To be continued] 
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WAR AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


All attempts to outlaw war have failed and always will fail, except those ef- 
forts which proceed from a recognition of, and a living in conformity with, the laws 
of ethics and right moral principles. This implies, among other things, a change in 
our spirit of education in the schools, through the press, and in daily life, so as to 
give to all a clearer understanding of the true meaning of patriotism. It means, 
moreover, that nations, like individuals, are obliged to love one another. 

The Catholic church down through the ages has taken a stand midway between 
professional militarism and absolute pacificism. Virtus stat in medio has its applica- 
tion in this as in most other practical matters. While propounding by preachment 
and by precept the ideal of universal charity and mutual tolerance in thought and 
deed, she has not failed to recognize the individual’s inalienable right to vigorous 
self-defense. Likewise, the church recognizes and clearly defines the duty of the 
state—which is organized for society and not vice-versa—to protect its people and 
their interests by upholding the adequate sanctions of law and order. The right of 
sanctuary, the “Peace of God,” the “Truce of God,” and many laws regulating war- 
fare are among the concrete achievements of the church in preventing or in mitigat- 
ing the horrors of war. So too must be counted the efforts of the many popes from 
early times down to the present day, who have raised their voices to protest against 
international hatreds and injustices, to mediate in such crises, and to lend their ef- 
forts to prevent wars. An approach to the reign of peace and good will on earth will 
come only through an observance of the doctrines which were promulgated and 
taught by the church’s Founder, the Prince of Peace. 


The appalling magnitude and the refined savagery of the 
world-war must have convinced every normal person that war is 
the greatest and most far-reaching evil in the world. To recall but 
in a general way its terrible toll of life and property, and its more 
deadly destruction of mental and moral values, must give to every 
human will an inspiration to do the utmost that such a catastrophe 
shall never again occur. When we contemplate the travesty of the 
peace pact and the possibility of an even deadlier war, we shudder 
at the outcome and fear that it may be the end of civilization. No 
wonder the cry comes from every corner, from victor and van- 
quished, “Outlaw war!” “Disband every army and scuttle every 
navy!” Hating war, we want war to end war, and now we find, as 
with nearly every war that went before, it was a delusion and a 
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There can be no difference of opinion in this, that war is a 
failure as an international solvent of difficulties, and that it should 
be eliminated from the world. But the real question is one of 
means, the processes by which wars shall cease, and here as else- 
where, ultimate success can come only by an impartial considera- 
tion of all the factors that go to make war, and in seeking a solu- 
tion, reckoning first with unalterable principles and, not least, with 
fundamental human emotions. We may propose the plan of per- 
sonal non-resistance, the refusal to perpetuate the race, the denial 
of budgets for armies and navies, a world-court, a league of na- 
tions, and even an international communism, and yet the solution 
is not in sight because there exist principles that defy such simple 
solutions, and there are facts that would almost make them a folly. 

If a solution is to be found which will give us a warless world, 
it will be when we have educated a foolish world to realize the ben- 
efits of peace among all men, irrespective of race, creed, color, or 
nation. It will be found when our education will cease to exalt a 
false patriotism and the exploits of war, and when we put into their 
place a regard for international amity and a recognition of the tri- 
umphs of peace. In the education of youth we must parallel and 
even supplant such phrases as “Don’t give up the ship!”’, “I’ll fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer!”’, “Remember the Maine”, 
“Lafayette, we are here!”’, with those nobler expressions, as Wash- 
ington’s “Let foreign engagements be fulfilled in perfect good 
faith,” or the more familiar words of Lincoln, “With malice toward 
none, with charity to all,” or the more graphic phrase of Sherman, 
“War is hell!” We must teach the patriotism of a Wendell Phillips 
as expressed by another patriot, John Boyle O’Reilly: 
A sower of mighty seed was he, 

A woodman who hewed toward the light, 


Who dared to be a traitor to country 
When country was traitor to right. 


This change in national ideals will not be accomplished in a 
day, nor by the enthusiastic efforts of those lovers of mankind who 
would impetuously take war out of the vocabulary of the world 
and establish overnight an Elysium of peace. We must deal with 
history, with tradition, with education, with human nature and all 
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its frailties, and most of all, with that subtle thing called “national 
honor.” 

What has the Catholic church to offer on this question of peace 
and war? Its doctrine of war, which is an application of the princi- 
ples of justice to a phase of interstate relations, has not changed in 
essence since it was first formulated. It is the same today as it was 
before the world-war, because even more paramount than the colos- 
sal crime of that fruitless war are the eternal principles, of ethics, 
It is the same as it was when Grotius wrote his De Juri Belli et 
Pacis in 1625, or when a few years before (1623) a French monk, 
Emeéric Crucé in his book The New Cyneas proposed to the mon- 
archs of his day the first international peace congress to be held in 
the city of Venice. It is the same as when the church under the 
aegis of the Cross drove from Europe the Turk and his menacing 
crescent. It is the same as when Leo the Great repulsed Attila at 
the gates of Rome, after the Goth had sacked the treasures of 
Europe. It is the same as when the early Christians were martyred 
by Nero. It is the same as when Paul, preaching peace, ordained 
submission to authority as submission to God himself. And it is 
the same as when the Great Master who though he declared that 
all who take the sword shall perish with the sword, also declared 
“On the chair of Moses have sitten the Scribes and Pharisees, all 
things which they command you, keep and do,” though he added, 
“but according to their works do ye not.” 

The attitude of the Catholic church is unchanged because its 
position is fixed in the absolute demands of justice, but this does 
not imply that the change in ideals and forms of government, the 
advance in national civilization, the growth of humanitarian feel- 
ing, and the lessons of experience have not modified the expression 
and the application of that attitude. Many motives for warfare 
which were formerly tolerated are now seen to be unsound and 
many old customs in prosecuting war are now rejected (in theory 
at least) as uncivilized. Human rights are more clearly expressed 
and more clearly recognized by belligerents—at least we hope 
they are. . 

War is essentially a conflict between two or more groups of 
human wills carried on in the physical plane. There is no other way 
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of compelling assent than by physical force, when appeals to rea- 
son, to conscience, to self-interest, to affection, fail. And the re- 
sponses to these appeals, of their very nature, depend on the free 
consent of persons, a consent that ultimately cannot be forced pre- 
cisely because it is free. This is true of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals, because, in the last analysis, individuals speak for the na- 
tion. When two sovereign states disagree on some matter of vital 
import and cannot settle their differences by process of reasoning, 
by compromise, or by arbitration, they generally appeal to force, or 
to a threat of it. Equivalently one says to the other, “You are un- 
justly depriving me of something which is vital, therefore you 
compel me to inflict upon your country such injury that you may 
find submission to my demands preferable to rejection of them.” 
And the other replies, “You have no rights in this matter. I shall 
resist your claims and do damage to you until you find it more ad- 
vantageous to withdraw your claims than to prosecute them.” 
This is the essence of war, the assertion of moral right by armed 
might. 

The dominant doctrine that must ultimately prevail if we are 
to have a peaceful world is that states, like individuals, are bound 
by the natural law, and therefore they are bound to love their 
neighbors as themselves. This does not mean that a nation must 
regard another nation with the same degree of solicitude as its 
own, but it must regard it so that good is always wished for it, and 
evil is never done to it. When we look close into this problem we 
will find that nations are nothing else than a collection of men, 
and, therefore, like the individual man, they are collectively bound 
to follow the dictates of man’s rational nature, so that their actions 
may be pre-eminently human actions and ethically moral. In other 
words, nations, like individuals, are obliged to love one another. 


The reason why individual beings are bound to love one anoth- * 


er is because, to attain the fulfilment of their natural desire of 
happiness, they must live in social amity with their fellows, and, 
for that reason, they have the same human nature, with the same 
physical and psychic attractions, and thus are they made one. 
Reason reveals this community resemblance between them, and in- 
stinct points the same way. Now in like manner, states or organ- 
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ized groups of individuals resemble one another and are, in fact, 
moral persons. Hence they, too, have something in common, some. 
thing which unites them, and only by loving each other are they 
mutually developed as is the case with individuals. 

Another natural basis for loving other nations than our own 
may be found in the intellectual appreciation of their organization 
and high mission. This dictate of reason was understood even by 
the pagan stoics of old, as the brotherhood of man, a truth which 
Judaism and Christianity have re-enforced on higher and nobler 
grounds. 

However, there are some important differences in the applica- 
tion of the natural law to individuals and to states. Individuals 
may of their own accord make sacrifices for others, but the govern- 
ment of a state, since its primary duty is to look after those whom 
it represents, is not free to arbitrarily benefit another state at the 
expense of its own. It holds the property rights of its citizens, in 
their behalf, and may not gratuitously dispose of them. Another 
difference in the natural law as applied to individuals and to states 
is that the state has no future life and its activities are limited to 
this world, because its aims are primarily material and temporal. 
The state, being incapable of evangelical perfection, is not amena- 
ble to such Christian counsels as “Sell all what thou hast,” or 
“Turn the other cheek.” 

For those who believe in the teachings of the Old and the New 
Testament, it may be remarked that nowhere in the code of these 
Books is war explicitly declared immoral; in fact by implication 
it is pronounced moral, inasmuch as again and again wars are per- 
mitted without protest, and soldiers are praised without qualifica- 
tion. In this, the Scriptures follow the natural law, which, after all 
is nothing else than a participation of the Divine Law in the 
scheme of human things, the economy of God with men. Law and 
order, rights and duties, are ordained of God and approved by 
reason, and if law and order, rights and duties, mean anything, 
they mean that their sanctions must be upheld, they must be de- 
fended to the end, even to the end of physical conflict. The individ- 
ual citizen must be punished for a crime clearly committed, and so 
must the collective state when it is the unjust aggressor. Abolish 
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these sanctions, and the way to anarchy and chaos is not far dis- 
tant. Hence, wars will always be possible, but they need not be 
actual. 

In the matter of warfare, the Catholic church has always fol- 
lowed the maxim Virtus stat in medio, “Virtue abides in modera- 
tion.” She does not praise or condemn war absolutely, but indi- 
cates in what circumstances and to what extent it may be prac- 
ticed, rejecting alike the two extremes of militarism and pacificism. 
Militarism is the expression in international politics of that ma- 
terialistic philosophy which is often designated as “Darwinism,” 
and whose doctrines are summarized in the well-known phrases 
“the struggle for existence,” and “the survival of the fittest.” 
Hence the logical militarist holds that there is a necessary struggle 
for existence among the nations of mankind, which, as their popu- 
lations increase (as for example Japan), will become more bitter 
and more desperate. Only those nations will survive which make 
themselves more powerful than their neighbors. So the Prussians 
argued only a few years ago. 

The exponents of this atheistic philosophy flourish wherever 
practical Christianity decays, and strange to relate, it is even held 
by many professing Christians who have not grasped the primary 
implications of their creed. Recently this was the national policy 
of the German empire, whose authorized exponents, like Treitsch- 
ke and Bernardi proclaimed (Germany and the Next War): “War 
is a biological necessity of the first importance, a regulative ele- 
ment in the life of mankind which cannot be dispensed with.” 
“Might is at once the supreme right, and the dispute as to what is 
right is decided by the arbitrament of war.” “War gives a biolog- 
ically just decision since its decision rests upon the very nature of 
things,” and so forth. It might be said in passing that the memoirs 
of the British Admiral Lord Fisher and the British Commander- 
in-Chief Lord Roberts show that they, too, held the same views. 

This diabolic philosophy, the very antithesis of Christianity, 
and at variance with fundamental humanity, is to be found in 
nearly every nation. Germany has her Kruppists, England has her 
Jingoes, France has her Chauvinists, Russia her Pan-Slavists, and 
we, not to be outdone, our Decaturs. The Chicago Tribune has as 
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the heading of its editorial column every morning, “My country in 
her relations with other countries, may she ever be right; but my 
country, right or wrong.” The reasons assigned for necessary war 
by these so-called patriots are impressively enumerated as over- 
population, the omnipotence of the state, human progress, and the 
fuller development of man. All of these can readily be shown to be 
false in theory and in practice. 

In passing we may remark that Belgium, not naturally fertile, 
supports with ease nearly seven hundred persons to the square 
mile, and by the same ratio the United States could support nearly 
two billions of people, and we have not yet exhausted irrigation 
and intensive farming. As to the argument of the omnipotence of 
the state, right order as well as right reason tells us that the state 
exists solely for man, and not man for the state. War never has, 
and never will, promote social progress or develop human charac- 
ter. To say so is to belie history as well as reason. Wars have not 
only destroyed the achievements of men, but only too often the 
men who could have achieved. They have given us new inventions, 
but they have been for the most part instruments of destruction. 
They have developed physical bravery which must always be sec- 
ond to moral courage in any progress of man or nation. It is a tru- 
ism that it is more difficult to live for one’s country than to die for 
one’s country, and that the demands of permanent good citizenship 
give greater scope for exalted heroism than the momentary de- 
mands of valor in battle. Theodore Roosevelt surely nodded when 
he wrote, “There are certain manly and adventurous qualities 
which war alone can develop.” ‘The truth is better stated by Prov- 
erbs long ago, “Better is he that mastereth his spirit, than the 
stormer of cities.” 

The atmosphere of Mars is essentially one of hatred, pride, 
and cruelty, and in it thrive the worst qualities of greed and lust 
and hypocrisy. Evil can never come from good, and hence only to 
prevent a greater evil, the destruction of an eternal principle of 
justice, can a lesser evil like war ever be tolerated. Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby in the Contemporary Review April, 1914, trying to find 
one redeeming note in war said, “If nations sent their trash, in- 
stead of their treasure, to fight their battles then indeed war might 
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be defended as a dreadful purgative of nations.” Even this merit 
must be denied to war, for its victims are always the young, the 
valiant, and the fit—the flower of the flock. 

The opposite extreme of this militarism is pacificism that de- 
nies to war any lawful function in human affairs. Militarism mas- 
querades as pure patriotism, whereas it is but nationalism grown 
rank, while false pacificism more subtly clothes itself in super- 
natural virtue and claims to be the quintessence of Christianity. In 
modern times it is connected with the Quakers, the followers of 
Tolstoy, and the so-called “non-resistant pacifists.” The doctrine 
of uniform unlawfulness of war under any and all circumstances 
finds no support in reason, for there is no right so fundamental as 
that of self-defense. It finds no support in tradition, for it is based 
on a misunderstanding of history and a misinterpretation of the 
Christian Scriptures and morals. Tolstoy did not believe in Christ’s 
divinity, and there is no good reason why the Exegesis, or scrip- 
tural interpretations of George Fox and his followers, should be 
preferred to the studies and learning of twenty centuries of the 
Christian church. The Sermon on the Mount contains, indeed, the 
crystallization of Christ’s ethical teaching, and teaches explicitly 
the love of enemies, pardon for offenses, and submission to injuries. 
It is equally true that benedictions are to fall on those who em- 
brace this course of conduct. However, it must be noted that these 
are personal injunctions and have for their goal the rewards of a 
future life. 

As before stated, government has no future life to look to, and 
must secure its own well-being here and now. It cannot lay aside 
its trust for others, and, as a martyr nation, yield to violence with- 
out any attempt to self-defense. We may cordially render our 
tribute of admiration to sincere pacifists for their staunch adher- 
ence to convictions which are unpopular, and for their generous 
spirit of world-charity, but their doctrines would produce anarchy, 
in this worldly world, if pursued to their logical consequences. If 
a commonwealth may not resist an unjust foreign aggressor, it may 
not resist a domestic assailant, and if it is unlawful to defend oth- 
ers, it is unlawful to defend one’s self. And so criminals, collective 
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or individual, would have a free hand, impunity would give rise to 
more lawlessness, and anarchy would soon destroy civilization. 

The Catholic church rejects alike extreme militarism and ex- 
treme pacificism, and it is fortified by the test of reason and experi- 
ence, of time and tradition. Pending the establishment of a per- 
fect Utopia on earth, that is, the universal acceptance of God’s 
justice as the rule for all international, as well as national, deal- 
ings, there will occur from time to time instances of unjust inva- 
sions of genuine rights. Pending the institution of a universally 
accepted tribunal whose awards shall be backed by the com- 
bined moral forces of the civilized world, there is no peaceful way 
to settle such international disputes as may occur in which each of 
the contending parties may be so convinced of the justice of its 
claims that it refuses to give way. In the one case, and in the oth- 
er, unless we change our education, sublimate our patriotism, and 
realize our religion, war will tend always to recur. Unfortunately 
war, or at least the specter of war, is still the grim policeman of an 
unrepenting world. 

God does not want war. On the contrary he has set up on 
earth a means of perpetuating among the changing generations the 
principles and the ideals of Christianity, the observance of which 
would render war impossible and even unthinkable. But he per- 
mits this terrible scourge, as he permits other consequences of sin, 
to bring home to his erring children the folly of abandoning his 
laws. Men have the power denied to brutes of living by reason and 
law; if they choose to live by passion and instinct, they cannot 
wonder that they fall into brute conditions. International relations 
must be lifted into the region of reason and justice, yea, into the 
regions of religion if war is to cease. 

What has the Catholic church done to prevent war and what is 
she doing today? First and foremost is the fact that for nearly 
twenty centuries she has taught the individual the doctrines of the 
Prince of Peace, and urged men and women to follow in the self- 
denial of his footsteps. This teaching is the very antithesis of war. 
As a psychic power it tempers the mind and heart of man and 
tends to transform him into some likeness of the Master himself, 
and in doing so, it operates to prevent wars and all their hideous 
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horrors. Following her counsels of perfection, strong men and frail 
women, through centuries often crude and cruel, have consecrated 
in the peace of God their lives to their human fellows. 

When the church was potent with princes as well as with peo- 
ple, she used her influence in many ways. She made the sanctuary 
a refuge at all times, and for all people, and extended this right of 
protection even to wayside shrines. Then in the tenth century, by 
the authority of several French councils, she instituted the well- 
known Peace of God, which gave protection to all non-combatants 
in time of war. This custom soon spread to the whole church, 
which officially forbade under pain of excommunication all acts of 
private warfare or violence against ecclesiastical persons and build- 
ings and against women, children, peasants, merchants, and even 
against cattle and agricultural instruments.’ 

A similar institution was the Truce of God, which forbade 
fighting on all the greater feast days and during the seasons of Ad- 
vent and Lent, and finally from Wednesday evening to Monday 
morning. By these provisions, scarcely more than a quarter of a 
year was left for hostilities. Would that we had had such a deter- 
rent during the world-war! Its pauses might have made us think 
—and repent. 

These two church institutions were incorporated into the laws 
of many nations, and to them were added laws which forbade the 
carrying of offensive weapons and which demanded the arbitration 
of private feuds. Moreover, during the Middle Ages the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans were the greatest factors in putting an end to 
feudalism, in fact, they were the pacifists of their day. 

When the popes were temporal as well as spiritual rulers, they 
were often the arbitrators of national disputes and impartial his- 
tory may not deny them the honored name of peace-maker. To 
mention but a few: Innocent III prevented a score of wars; so did 
Boniface VIII and Martin V. Alexander VI prevented a war be- 
tween Spain and Portugal in a controversy over the newly discov- 
ered lands of the fifteenth century. 

Even the Crusades, while they made war on the Moslem, 
united the nations at a time of international crisis and prevented 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica, XXVII, 321. 
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several European wars. At times the popes failed in their efforts at 
peace just as the peace proposals of Benedict XV failed, and as 
the Fourteen Points of Wilson failed. But such efforts always have 
an influence and are never in vain—one step nearer to the goal of 
world-peace. 

In our own day, we have witnessed Leo XIII expounding 
Christian principles of international charity, and arbitrating be- 
tween Germany and Spain the dispute over the Caroline Islands; 
we have witnessed Pius X warning Germany and rebuking Austria, 
and pleading for peace; yea, dying of a broken heart because his 
voice was not heard; we have witnessed Benedict XV reminding 
the belligerents of international law and, in August, 1917, exhort- 
ing the nations to end the war and to provide for a stable peace. 
He pleaded for a general disarmament, for international arbitra- 
tion, for freedom of commerce, for the restoration of invaded terri- 
tory, and, if necessary, for the condonation of damages. Germany 
evasively declined, and the Allies, through President Wilson, sym- 
pathetically refused. What sorrows would have been spared the 
world if these peace proposals which antedated the Fourteen 
Points of Wilson, had been accepted! The present Pontiff, Pius 
XI has made peace and charity his shibboleth, and in that spirit 
has condemned the invasion of the Ruhr and the Italian attack on 
Greece. He has done his utmost to bind up the wounds of war. 

The Church, through its rulers, has at times sanctioned war, 
and even blessed it when it seemed the only way to punish the 
violation of national rights. If the popes have sponsored a war 
that was unjustified because they were ignorant of the truth or 
sinned against the light, they must take the blame. At the worst, 
such cases were rare exceptions, for the Church regularly ranged 
herself and her forces for peace and justice and against war. Her 
Christ-given doctrine of international good will and brotherhood 
has been in the past her greatest agency, and it remains the only 
power that ultimately will in a competitive world substitute con- 
ference for conflict. 


RES 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


President Robert E. Park announces the following preliminary 
program of the twentieth annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society, to be held in the McMillan Theatre, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, December 28-31. The central topic for the 
meeting is “The City.” 

Monpay, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 A.M. Registration 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of sections of the Society. 

Section on Social Research. In charge of C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve 

University. Ten-minute reports on research projects. 

Section on Rural Sociology. 

“The Teaching of Rural Sociology in the Land Grant Colleges.” Report 

of the Committee on Teaching. B. A. McClenahan. 

“Extension Work in Rural Sociology.” Report of the Committee on Ex- 

tension. R. A. Felton. 

“The Basis of Procedure in Rural Social Work.” J. F. Steiner. 

Discussion: Leroy Ramsdell. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences: 

Section on Rural Sociology. 

“Research in Rural Population.” Discussion. 

“Research in Rural Group Organization.” Discussion. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. In charge of Emory S. Bo- 

gardus, University of Southern California. 

Fy Nature and Social Psychology.” Ellsworth Faris, University of 

hicago. 

“Method of Personality Study in the Urban Environment.” W. I. Thomas, 

New School of Social Research. 

“The Nature of Social Distance.” Emory S. Bogardus. 

“Simmel’s Theory of the Great City.” Nicholas J. Spykman, Yale Uni- 

versity. 

8:00 P.M. Joint session for presidential addresses with the American Statisti- 
cal Association. Robert E. Park, American Sociological Society; Robert 

E. Chaddock, American Statistical Association. 


TuespDAY, DECEMBER 29 

9:00 A.M. Meetings of committees of the Society. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Joint session with the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 
“Regional Planning: with Reference to New York.” Charles A. Beard, 
Training School for Public Service. 
“The City Plan as a Means of Public Education of the Community.” 
Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation. 
“The Methods of Studying the Natural Areas of the City.” Harvey W. 
Zorbaugh, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences. 
Section on the Teaching of the Social Sciences in the Schools. In charge 
of Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College. 
Section on the Family. In charge of Mrs. William F. Dummer, Chicago. 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Biological Factors. In charge of Edward B. Reu- 
ter, University of Iowa. 
“The Biological and Sociological Processes.” Professor E. H. Sutherland, 
University of Illinois. 
Reports of Research: | 
“Some Effects of Social Selection on the American Negro.” Melville J. 
Herskovits, Columbia University. 
“The Dweller in Furnished Rooms: A New Urban Type.” Harvey W. 
Zorbaugh, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
“Some Jewish Types of Personality.” Louis Wirth, Chicago. 

5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

8:00 P.M. Division on Communication. 
“Public Opinion and Foreign Relations.” Walter Lippmann, The New 
York World. 
“The Organization of International News.” Walter S. Rogers. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 A.M. Business meeting of the Society, to hear reports of committees. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of sections of the Society. 
Section on Rural Sociology. In charge of Charles E. Lively, Ohio State 
University. 
“Research in Rural Social Control.” L. L. Bernard. 
“A Research Program in Rural Sociology.” 
Report of the Committee on Research. C. C. Taylor. 
Section on Educational Sociology. In charge of David Snedden, Columbia 
University. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. In charge of Herbert N. Shenton, 
Columbia University. 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences: 
Section on Educational Sociology. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Statistical Sociology. In charge of F. Stuart 
Chapin, University of Minnesota. 
“A Re-definition of the Term ‘City’ in Terms of Density of Population.” 
Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University. 
“Increases of Population in Different Cities in the United States: (a) 
Due to Excess of Births over Deaths; (b) Excess Due to Migrations.” 
Howard B. Woolston, University of Washington. 
“Population Mobility.” Frank A. Ross, Columbia University. 
“Opportunities and Limitation of the Statistical Method in Contemporary 
Sociology.” F. Stuart Chapin. 
6:30 p.m. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31 

g:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Human Ecology. 

“The Ecology of the City.” In charge of Roderick D. McKenzie, Uni- 

versity of Washington. 

“The Scope of Human Ecology.” Roderick D. McKenzie. 

“The Rise of the Metropolitan Community.” Norman S. B. Gras, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota. 

“A Study in the Process of Segregation.” Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt 

University. 

Reduced rates of one and one-half fare for the round trip for members of the 
Society have been secured. 


| 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding pub- 


lication. 


The International Sociological Congress.—President Robert E. Park 
appointed Professor Wm. F. Ogburn as the official representative of the 
American Sociological Society at the ninth Congress, held under the 
auspices of the Institut International de Sociologie, at the University of 
Paris, in October. 


Sociological Society of Paris —The following are the officers of the 
Société de Sociologie de Paris for 1925-28: general secretary, René 
Worms; treasurer, Lucien Aspe-Fleurimont; secretaries, Georges Bonnet 
and Achille Ouy; councillors, Charles Lyon-Caen and Mme. Maurice 
Gallet. 


The Emile Waxweiler Endowment.—This foundation has been es- 
tablished in order to promote the studies devoted to the various phenom- 
ena of social life according to the conception and method of Emile Wax- 
weiler as they have been defined by him in the Preface to his Archives 
Sociologiques. The income accruing from the fund will be employed to 
further scientific travels, investigations, or researches in universities, li- 
braries, archives, museums, etc., in Belgium or in foreign countries; to 
meet the cost of publications or scientific enterprises; to organize prize 
competitions, and generally to encourage any kind of activity that would 
contribute to answer the purpose of the Endowment. The requests are to 
be submitted before the first day of October of every year. There is no 
restriction relating to age, sex, or nationality. 

There is now proposed a competition prize on the following subject 
matter: 

To-day, ideas are not propagating only by way of their spontaneous dif- 
fusion: several kinds of organizations: governments, political parties, inter- 
ests groups, applying elaborated techniques and among which the Press is not 
the least potent, try to spread definite ideas in order to bias public opinion. 
But in those very organizations the influence of leading personalities seems to 
remain prevalent. With regard to such phenomena, they request a study deal- 
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ing with the mechanism of the propagation of ideas in our contemporary soci- 
eties. Such study must be conducted in accordance with the aim of the En- 
dowment as defined above. 

The prize to be awarded amounts to 3,000 francs. The crowned 
essay will be printed at the expense of the Endowment. Works already 
published are excluded. Manuscripts are to be written legibly, quota- 
tions must be explicit and correct. Manuscripts cannot be signed, but 
must exhibit some motto to be reproduced on a closed envelope contain- 
ing the name and address of the author. Please forward them to the 
Secrétaire perpétuel, Académie Royale de Belgique, Palais des Académies, 
_ Brussels, Belgium, who is ready to give every supplementary infor- 
mation. 


The National College at the City of Matsuwe—Dr. Kisaburo Ka- 
wabe, author of Japanese Press, has been teaching courses in sociology 
and English for the past three years in certain colleges and universities 
in Tokio. At the same time he served in the Department of Education 
of the Japanese government as a research member in social education. 
Last April he accepted a position as professor of English in this college, 
and by special request of the majority of the students, has organized a 
special course in sociology. He reports that sociology as a subject of 
study is increasing in popularity among the young people of Japan. 


Institute for Social Research_—The third annual meeting of the In- 
stitute for Social Research, under the auspices of the Society for Social 
Research, was held in Chicago, August 24-28. At its opening session, 
Professor Ellsworth Faris, chairman, made a statement of the history and 
purposes of the Institute, and Professor Chas. E. Merriam gave an ac- 
count of the development of the work of the Social Science Research 
Council. The research projects presented included the following: 


“The Scope of Human Ecology” 

“The Local Area in Relation to the Larger Community” 
“Realtors as a Professional Group” 

“A Study of the Boy in Los Angeles” 

“The Gang as an Interstitial Group” 

“Prohibition and Law Enforcement” 

“Scientific Method in Sociology” 

“The Method of Studying Fundamental Motives” 
“The Measure of Fairmindedness” 

“The Evaluation of Case Work” 

“The Study of Settlement Neighborhoods” 


‘ 
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“Labor Unions and Negro Workers” 
“Changes in Racial Distribution in Southern States” 

“Fluctuations in the Severity of Punishment of Criminals” 

Four round-table sessions were held: “The Teaching of Social 
Science,” with Rodney L. Mott as leader; “Recent Literature in So- 
ciology and Social Psychology,” in charge of Floyd N. House; “Ecol- 
ogy,” with E. W. Burgess presiding; “Analysis of Case Materials,” 
with Emory S. Bogardus as leader. 


Economic Geography.—Sociologists in the field of human ecology 
will be interested in the establishment of a quarterly journal called 
Economic Geography, published by Clark University. 


Russell Sage Foundation——The trustees of Russell Sage Founda- 
tion appointed Mr. Leon Henderson associate director of the Depart- 
ment of Remedial Loans of the Foundation, the appointment taking 
effect on September 1, this year. Mr. Henderson is an A.B. of Swarth- 
more College, and for three years took graduate courses in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Carnegie Institute of Technology. He 
taught industrial geography and economics in all three of these same 
institutions. Until recently he was deputy secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, director of Accounts, and secretary of the Re- 
tirement Board. 


Baylor University —Mr. Daniel Russell, director of recreation in 
Ogden Park, Chicago, has resigned his position to accept a position as 
assistant professor of sociology. 


Boston University—Longmans, Green & Company has in press a 
text in educational sociology entitled Education and Social Problems, by 
Professor Ernest R. Groves. 


University of Chicago—Professor Albion W. Small, head of the 
department of sociology and anthropology since the establishment of the 
University, thirty-three years ago, retires from active service, but will 
remain in close contact with the work of the department. He is con- 
tinuing the editorial direction of the American Journal of Sociology, and 
will devote himself to the completion of writings in the field of meth- 
odclogy and historical sociology. Professor Ellsworth Faris has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department. 

Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, who succeeded Dr. Frederick Starr in an- 
thropology, has been promoted to an associate professorship. Dr. Ed- 
ward Sapir, who has been chief of the division of anthropology with the 
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Canadian geological survey since 1910, has been appointed associate 
professor of anthropology and American Indian languages. Both Dr, 
Cole and Dr. Sapir received their training in anthropology at Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Floyd N. House, who for the last two years has been professor 
of economics and sociology at Middlebury College, has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor. His work will be in the field of 
general sociology. 

Professor Robert E. Park has returned from the Institute on Pacific 
Relations held in Hawaii in July. 


University of Colorado.—Mr. Robert Redfield, who has been doing 
graduate work in anthropology and sociology in the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed assistant professor in anthropology. 


University of Denver—Thomas Y. Crowell Co. announces the pub- 
lication of Social Problems of To-Day, by Grove S. Dow. Mr. John 
Lawson, A.M., University of Denver, 1925, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology and history for the coming year. He will divide his time 
equally between these departments. 


Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas.—Mr. M. Wesley 
Roper, who has been carrying on graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago, has accepted a position in the department of sociology. 


University of Kansas.—Crowell Company announces the publica- 
tion of Social Pathology, by Stuart A. Queen and Delbert Mann. 


Michigan State Normal College at Y psilanti—Charles W. Margold, 
who has received the Ph. D. degree in sociology from the University of 
Michigan last commencement, has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology. He is the first man on the faculty to give full time instruc- 
tion in sociology. Dr. Margold has just returned from an extended trip 
through the Mediterranean countries, studying social conditions in 
Algiers, Egypt, the Holy Land, and various countries in Europe. Dur- 
ing the first semester he will give three courses in sociology. 


University of Missouri—Mr. C. Terence Pihlblad, for two years 
fellow in sociology, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology 
at Wittenberg College. Mr. Pihlblad received the Doctor’s degree on 
June 4, 1925. The subject of his thesis was Possible Applications of 
Mental Tests to Social Theory and Practice. 

Mr. Walter O. Essman has been appointed instructor in sociology at 
the University of Missouri for the year to take the place of Mr. Herbert 
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Blumer while the latter is completing his work for the Doctor’s degree at 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Essman took his Master’s degree in so- 
ciology at the University of Missouri in 1923. 

Ohio State University —Professor Herbert A. Miller is on leave of 
absence this year, as chairman of the Advisory Administrative Com- 
mittee of Fiske University. During his absence Dr. Tsi C. Wang will 
offer courses in the field of racial psychology. 


University of Omaha.—The department of sociology will offer 
courses in the following social work subjects this next school year: 
social research, criminology, community organization, public health 
nursing, scope of social work, and community recreation. The following 
lecturers in sociology will be added and will give specialized courses: 
F. D. Preston, director of Community Chest and Omaha Welfare Fed- 
eration; Miss Florence McCabe, superintendent of the Visiting Nurses 
Association; Gilbert H. Gendall, Boy Scout executive of the Omaha Dis- 
trict. Others will be added to the faculty by the middle of the year. 


Rockford College—Mr. C. Walker Hayes, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of economics and sociology at the State University of Missoula, 
Montana, has been appointed Jane Addams professor of sociology and 
social service, to take the place of Dr. Norman S. Hayner, who has ac- 
cepted an assistant professorship in sociology at the University of Wash- 


ington, Seattle. 

Sweetbriar College—Miss Anna Earl, who taught courses in so- 
ciology last year at the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology here. 


University of Washington.—Professor Roderick D. McKenzie has 
been awarded the World Tour Travel Scholarship for one year, with a 
stipend of $5,000, offered by the Kahn Foundation for Foreign Travel 
of American Teachers, established by Albert Kahn. While no specific 
project is required under the conditions of the appointment Professor 
McKenzie plans to write a report on factors determining the life and 
growth of urban communities with particular reference to the Orient. 

Mr. Nels Anderson, author of Te Hobo, will teach during the first 
semester, and Professor Arthur E. Woods, of the University of Michi- 
gan, will offer courses during the second semester. 

Western Reserve University—Mr. Harvey W. Zorbaugh has ac- 


cepted an appointment as assistant professor of sociology in this institu- 
tion. 
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REVIEWS 


Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie. Eine internationale Sammlung. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. G. SoLomon, a.o. Prof. an der Universitit 
Frankfurt a. M. Erster Band, 1925. Verlag G. Braun in 
Karlsruhe. Pp. 385. Paper, Mk. 12. Bound in linen, Mk. 15. 


Almost every week new indications appear of a prodigious amount 
of work both in progress and projected, in Europe, in the field of the so- 
cial sciences. Methodological investigation in particular is as notable in 
quality as it is in quantity. It is too early to form a credible estimate of 
the proportions between the shares of the different nations in this ac- 
tivity. In this connection it is enough to say that the Germans are creat- 
ing a new sociological literature which is already voluminous enough to 
keep the methodologists of other nations busy, if they hope to keep pace 
with contemporary developments in their field. This first volume of an 
annual is notable in itself, but still more significant as the inaugural of 
a series which promises to be of increasing importance. 

In his Preface the editor announces the purpose of contributing to 
reduction of the isolation of German science, and of promoting such in- 
ternational co-operation in social science as has already been realized in 
the natural sciences. It is obvious that success in these aims must amount 
to reduction of provincialism and increase of international reciprocity in 
other nations. No group of nationals would go far astray at present if it 
began by acknowledging itself the chiefest of sinners in failure to do its 
part toward appreciation of the work of others, and in adjusting its pro- 
grams so that the resultant of efforts in different parts of the world to 
actualize social science will be cumulative. 

Dr. Solomon does not revert to the idea which had such vogue in 
America a generation ago, that sociology is a synthesis of all the social 
sciences. He does believe, however, that sociology is better qualified than 
any other specialty in social science to discharge a necessary liaison func- 
tion between them, and thus to consolidate social science so that it may 
serve as a basis for cultural progress, particularly in the immediate fu- 
ture, in helping to stabilize political and moral relations. 

In this first volume Dr. Solomon has brought together contributions 
from prospectors at different standpoints along sociological frontiers. He 
speaks in a different figure. 
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The scientific building is undergoing reconstruction. The historical division of 
departments seems no longer quite tenable. Many realms, like philosophy of 
history and history of culture, philosophy of law, and political science, are dis- 
membered by the official division into departments In the second half of 
the nineteenth century it came about as a consequence that the “spirit of the 
time” was more and more expressed by non-academic writers 

longer credit interpretation of history, in which religion and morality, law and 
economic management constitute a unity, from the assumption of a transcen- 
dental or objective spirit, as was attempted by the latest great philosophical 
system—Hegelianism. We seek the reality of this spirit in social processes and 
institutions. The sociological method, the deriving and establishing of the 
spiritual sphere from the social, is taking the place of that sort of historicism, 
and is determining the problem—scheme of science. The antithesis positiv- 
ism and idealism characterized the nineteenth century. The sociological class- 
icists, Comte, Spencer, Ward, and their disciples, were positivists. The reckon- 
ing with Marxism characterized the new sociology since the end of the nine- 
teenth century: Ténnies, and Simmel, Max Weber and Oppenheimer, Durk- 
heim and Spann. Totality sciences are determined by a standpoint which en- 
visages the world and all time. In sharp contrast with all that, is the narrower 
field of a science of sociology, which logically or psychologically investigates 
causes and laws, types and means, actuations and relationships; and in a field 
distinctly bounded, quite in accordance with the philosophical tendencies of the 
time, coordinates the material. It is not my intention to prefer a “pure” soci- 
ology, and in so doing to neglect the interdependence and intercorrelation of 
the social sciences in sociology. The aim is rather to display the sociological 
spirit, to exhibit the sciences of law and history and culture and religion from 
the sociological point of view. 


The Table of Contents of this first volume will best show how the 
editor has approached his ideal. The contributions are as follows: 

(1) Vorrede des Herausgebers; (2) Soziologie und Erkenntniskritik. Ein- 
leitung zu einer erkenntniskritischen Grundlegung der Soziologie Prof. Max 
Adler (Wien); (3) Wissenschaftsgeschichtliche und erkenntnistheoretische 
Grundlagen der Soziologie. Prof. Carl Brinkmann (Heidelberg); (4) Die phi- 
losophischen Tendenzen der Soziologie Emile Durkheims. Prof. C. Bougle 
(Paris); (5) Die Beziehungen der Soziologie zur Sozialpsychologie. Prof. 
Charles A. Ellwood (Missouri); (6) Soziologie des Staates, Begriff und 
Methode, Prof. Franz Oppenheimer (Frankfurt a. M.); (7) Soziologische 
Jurisprudence in Amerika, Prof. Roscoe Pound (Harvard); (8) Staatsauffas- 
sungen, eine Skizze, Prof. Hermann Kantorowicz, (Freiburg i. Baden); (9) 
Einheit als Geschehen, Prof. Kurt Breysig (Berlin); (10) Der sdkulare 
Rhythmus der Geschichte, Prof. Karl Joél (Basel); (11) Rechtlinien fiir das 
Studium des Fortschritts und der sozialen Entwicklung, Prof. Ferdinand Tén- 
mies (Kiel); (12) Soziologische und geschichtsphilosophische Methode darge- 
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stellt am Beispiel von Lazarus und Ratzenhofer, Prof. Ludwig Stein (Berlin): 
(13) Masstiéibe der Uberlegenheit und des Fortschritts einer Zivilisation, 
Prof. Alfredo Niceforo (Neapel); (14) Anthropologie und Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, Prof. Harry E. Barnes (Smith College); (15) Die soziale Funktion 
der Kunst, Prof. Hans Tietze (Wien); (16) Materialien 2u einer Soziologie 
des Fremden, Prof. Robert Michels (Basel); (17) Das Aussterben der adelj- 
gen Geschlechter, Prof. E. Savorgnau (Modena); (18) Soziologie und Sozial- 
politik, Prof. Robert Wilbrandt (Tiibingen) ; (19) Fourier und die Lohnarbeit, 
Prof. Charles Gide (Paris); (20) Die Lésungen des sozialen Problems und das 
Eindringen des Sozialismus, Dr. Christian Cornélissen (Paris); (21) Soziale 
Typen oder soziale Klassen?, Prof. G. L. Duprast (Genf). 


In nearly every case personal bibliography of the writer is appended. 
For all workers in general sociology who try to keep within sight of 
the advance line of social science these annual volumes will be indis- 
pensable. 
ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wirtschaft als Leben. Eine Sammlung Erkenntniskritischer Ar- 
beiten, von Dr. FRIEDRICH VON GoTTL-OTTLILIENFELD, 0. 
Professor der Theoretischen Nationaldkonomie an der Uni- 
versitat Kiel. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1925. Pp. xxxii+763. 
Brosch. Gmk 30, geb. Gmk 32.50. 

This stout volume is full of interest for all American economists and 
sociologists who are concerned about historical approaches to present 
standpoints in their subjects. It is made up of a “Begleitwort” of twenty- 
six pages, dated Friihjahr, 1925, which furnishes perspective for the col- 
lection, and seven monographs, as follows: 

(1) Der Wertgedanke, ein verhiilltes Dogma der Nationalékonomie. 
Kritische Studien zur Selbstbesinnung des Forschens im Bereiche der Soge- 
nannten Wertlehre (1897); (2) Die Herrschaft des Wortes. Untersuchungen 
zur Kritik des Nationalékonomischen Denkens (1901); (3) Die Grenzen der 
Geschichte (1903); (4) Zur Socialwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (1906- 
1909); (5) Freiheit vom Worte. Uber das Verhiltnis einer Allwirtschaftslehre 
zur Soziologie (1923); (6) Die Wirtschaftliche Dimension. Eine Abrechnung 
mit der sterbenden Wertlehre (1923); (7) Vom Wirtschaftsleben und seiner 
Theorie (1924). 

The author is an admiring disciple of Karl Knies (cf. p. 609). The 
latter was one of the earliest and most far-sighted promoters of those 
tendencies which came into preponderance in Germany with the Verein 
fiir Sozialpolitik. This orientation goes far towards favorable introduc- 
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tion of the book. Much that was controversial when the earlier papers 
appeared now reads like accomplished prophecy and secure history. At 
the same time this record warns present controversialists to maintain a 
more sympathetic attitude toward one another in dealing with current 
difficulties than was effective in the mid-nineteenth century. 

The title of the book might be paraphrased and somewhat inter- 

preted, in this form: “The Part that Economic Management Has Played 
in the Totality of Human Life.” The author belongs to a school of 
thought which has always been relatively clear in treating minute sub- 
divisions of “sciences” and classifications of subject matter as means, not 
as ends. It has been relatively clear that every kind and phase of human 
activity gets and gives its meaning as a part in the whole of human life. 
It has been relatively clear that the “human sciences” or the “social 
sciences,” so called, may magnify themselves temporarily as independent 
cults, but at last they prove to be worth just what they are worth as 
glimpses into the wholeness of human life. It is in this sense that the 
tendency which organized itself as the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik gave the 
most effective impulse to the sociological movement in the United States.* 
Indeed, after a brief and pointed indication of the historical relations of 
Adam Smith on the one hand, and Ricardo on the other, to the historical 
clue so long submerged in English classicism, our author records an im- 
portant fact about the tardiness of the appearance of sociology in Ger- 
many: 
Sociology as “demand” first put itself through with us in the form of national 
economy itself, and that in its empirical parts regardless of belated theory. In 
other countries the burden of an orthodox theory brought it to pass that soci- 
ology could take form only alongside national economy, and posing at once as 
stamped Sociology. This accounts for that appearance which has been called 
our “retardation” in sociology. It was in fact anticipation.” 

The book, elaborated by a professor of theoretical political economy 
from this point of view, deserves the attention of all social scientists in 
the United States. ALBION W. SMALL 


University oF CHICAGO 


The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by HARRY ELMER BarNeEs. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. xxi+534. 
This important contribution to the literature of general and com- 
parative social science is a symposium of ten chapters of about fifty 


* See Small, Origins of Sociology, pp. 325 ff. et passim. ? Ibid., p. 609. 
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pages each, by as many different authors. Probably this review cannot 
begin more effectively than by presenting a list of these chapters with the 
names of the authors. They are as follows: 


. “History,” by Harry Elmer Barnes 

. “Human Geography,” by Jean Brunhes, translated by E. H. 
Zeydel 

. “Biology,” by Howard Madison Parshley 

. “Social Psychology,” by Kimball Young 

. “Cultural Anthropology,” by Alexander Goldenweiser 

. “Sociology,” by Frank Hamilton Hankins 

. “Economics,” by Karl Worth Bigelow 

. “Political Science,” by Walter James Shepard 

. “Jurisprudence,” by Roscoe Pound 

. “Ethics,” by Robert Chenault Givler 


As the title of the volume suggests, the effort has been made in each 
chapter to present concisely the history down to the present time of the 
discipline dealt with, and to survey the present trend and prospects of 
each. On the whole, the project has been very successfully carried out. 
The reviewer can call to mind single volumes of respectable length in 
which attempts have been made to summarize the history of single so- 
cial sciences, but in which there is less information and less illuminating 
interpretation than can be found in the corresponding chapter of the 
present book. 

For the greater number of these chapters it can be said that perspec- 
tive has been admirably preserved; that is, the earlier periods have been 
summarized briefly, while the detail is enlarged as the twentieth century 
is approached. This is not true, however, at least not to the same extent 
as of the remaining chapters, of those dealing with sociology, political 
science, and ethics. Professor Hankins has been content in his chapter 
on sociology to summarize recent and contemporary sociology in the 
form of a table in which the names of some five hundred of those who 
have contributed directly and indirectly to contemporary sociology are 
classified under five main headings, with thirty-one subheadings, some of 
which are further subdivided. As far as could be determined by a hasty 
canvass, none of the names is repeated in this classification; hence, it is 
evidently in itself a pretentious piece of work, possibly the best that 
could be done for sociology in its present status within the space limits 
set. Shepard, in his chapter on political science, has dealt with con- 
temporary political science mainly in terms of general trends, although 
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his chapter, like all the others, is abundantly supplied with footnotes in 
which specific examples of the tendencies mentioned are cited. Profes- 
sor Givler has devoted the section assigned to recent and contemporary 
ethical thought in his chapter largely to propaganda for the type of 
ethics he has set forth at greater length in his recent book, The Ethics 
of Hercules. This appears to be the only instance in the book of the use 
of a chapter for propaganda purposes beyond a reasonably human and 
allowable degree. 

Not the least valuable aspect of this volume is the guidance it can 
give to the serious student of any phase of social science in appreciating 
and understanding the logical and historical interdependence of the vari- 
ous specialized divisions of the general field. The conviction is expressed 
by a number of the contributors that there is after all only one social 
science, the several special social sciences, so called, being simply spe- 
cialized techniques for the study of special problems. Professor Small 
has been preaching this doctrine for a decade and a half—ever since the 
appearance, in 1910, of his little essay, The Meaning of Social Science ; 
it is therefore of no little interest to one of his disciples to find it recog- 
nized in so impressive a volume as the one under consideration here. 

This volume which Professor Barnes has assembled should prove it- 
self very useful to a wide range of intermediate and advanced students 
of the social and humanistic sciences, and will doubtless accomplish much 
in the way of promoting mutual understanding among them. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tiersoziologie. By FRIEDRICH ALVERDES. Leipzig: C. L. Hirsch- 
feld, 1925. Band I. Pp. viii+152. M. 8. 

The revival of sociology in Germany is witnessing the publication 
of a number of important sociological studies. Among these is the 
Tiersoziologie of Dr. Alverdes, a professor in the University of Halle. 
The volume is one of a series of “Studies in Social Psychology and So- 
ciology,” edited by Dr. Richard Thurnwald of the University of Berlin. 

Dr. Alverdes points out in his Preface that animal sociology is very 
important for human sociology, since many social phenomena which 
seem distinctively human are found by comparative study to be typically 
“group-psychological.” Dr. Alverdes establishes the existence of collec- 
tive psychic processes below the human level, and bases his work upon 
this fact. The book is a painstaking review of all the facts of group be- 
havior among the animals below man, though this first volume is cen- 
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tered especially upon behavior connected with the reproductive process, 
Very rightly Dr. Alverdes insists that even among the brutes group be- 
havior is something more and often something quite different from in- 
dividual behavior. 

Many American students of animal behavior would doubtless criti- 
cize Dr. Alverdes for using terms implying consciousness in his descrip- 
tion of the behavior of animal groups, and it is certainly regrettable that 
he seldom cites the work of American students of animal behavior. 


Cuartes A. ELLwoop 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssourr 


Les Cadres Sociaux de la Mémoire. By Maurice HALBWACcHs. 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1925. Pp. xii+-404. Paper, 25 
francs. 

In The Social Framework of Memory, Professor Halbwachs of the 
University of Strasbourg has written a very significant contribution to 
the literature of psycho-sociological theory. The study is in the Durk- 
heim tradition; indeed it is published as an addition to the series “Tra- 
vaux de L’Année Sociologique” which was founded by Durkheim him- 
self; and there is in the author’s basic thesis an evident logical relation 
to Durkheim’s treatment of “collective representation” in his Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Consciousness. A translation of the more signifi- 
cant passages from the author’s Preface will serve, better than any sum- 
mary the present reviewer could make in his own words, to give an idea 
of the fundamental line of reasoning. This Preface opens with the brief 
recital of the unauthenticated report in an old magazine of the case of a 
young girl found wandering in the forest in 1731. She was unable to give 
any account of where she had come from, but from fragmentary details 
supplied by her, the persons who found her concluded that she had been 
born in the far north and had reached France by certain definite stages. 
This hypothesis was tested, the account runs, by showing her pictures of 
ships and of objects from the regions where she was supposed to have 
lived in the course of her journeyings. These pictures she professed to 
be able to recognize, and they aided her to recall other details of her 
experience. The author states that the accuracy of the story is not im- 
portant for his purposes; it serves very well in any event to represent 
many more or less similar cases, and illustrates in a simple way the 
fundamental thesis he wishes to develop. From this point we quote, with 
omissions for the sake of brevity: 
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The child has quitted one society and passed into another. It seems that, 
as a result of that experience, she has lost the ability to recall in the second 
environment all that which she has done, all that which has impressed her, and 
which she would have recalled with little effort, in the first. In order to cause 
some incomplete and uncertain memories to reappear, it is necessary, in the 
society where she now is, to show her pictures which will reconstitute approxi- 
mately for her, for the moment, the group and the environment from which 
she has been torn. 

This example is only an isolated case. But if we investigate carefully the 
nature of our remembering, we shall see that, without doubt, the greater part 
of our recollections return to us when our parents, our friends, or other persons 
recall them to us 

It is in this sense that there exists a collective memory and a social frame- 
work of the memory (des cadres sociaux de la memoire), and it is in the meas- 
ure that our individual consciousness is replaced in this framework and par- 
ticipates in that memory that it is capable of recalling the past. The reader 
will be able to understand why our study opens with one and even two chap- 
ters devoted to the dream, if he considers that the man who is asleep finds 
himself for some time in a state of isolation which resembles, in part at least, 
that in which he would live if he were not in contact and rapport with any so- 
ciety. At that time (when asleep) he is no longer able, nor does he need, to 
make use of the framework of the collective memory, and it is possible to 
measure the action of this framework in observing what becomes of the indi- 
vidual’s memory when that action is not taking place 

If the past reappears, it makes little difference to know whether it reap- 
pears in my consciousness, or in the consciousness of others. Could it reap- 
pear, if it were not preserved? . . . . That which we have called the social 
framework of memory would be only the result, the sum, the combination of 
the individual memories of the many members of one and the same society. It 
would serve, perhaps, to classify them better after they appear, to place the 
memories of some by reference to those of others. But this would not explain 
memory as such, since it presupposes it. 

The study of dreams has already furnished us with very weighty argu- 
ments against the thesis that memories subsist in the unconscious. But it is 
necessary to show that outside of dreams the past, in fact, does not reappear as 
such, that everything seems to indicate that it is not preserved, but that one 
reconstructs it by taking his departure from the present. It is necessary to 
show, furthermore, that the social framework of memory is not constructed 
a posteriori by the combination of individual memories, and that it is not 
simply an empty framework in which the memories, coming from without, in- 
sert themselves, but that it is on the contrary the instrument of which the col- 
lective memory makes use in order to reconstruct an image of the past which 
is in accord in any epoch with the social ideas which are then dominant. For 
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this demonstration we have used the third and fourth chapters of this book, 
which deal with the reconstruction of the past and the localization of memories, 

Following that study, which is largely critical, but in which we have ney. 
ertheless laid the foundations of a sociological theory of memory, there re- 
mains the task of depicting directly and in itself the collective memory. In- 
deed it would not be sufficient to show that individuals, when they remember, 
always make use of the social framework. It is necessary to place oneself at 
the point of view of the group or groups. The two problems, furthermore, are 
not oniy interrelated, but are one and the same. One can say equally well 
either that the individual remembers by placing himself at the viewpoint of 
the group, or that the group memory realizes and manifests itself in the mem- 
ories of individuals. That is why, in the last three chapters, we have dealt 
with the collective memory, or the traditions of the family, of religious groups, 
and of social classes. Certainly there are other types of societies, and other 
forms of social memory. But, confined by space limits, we have held to those 
which seemed to us most important, also to those which our previous re- 
searches have permitted us to handle most effectively. 

American sociologists will find a great deal in the book that is remi- 
niscent of the emphasis upon culture that has long been prevalent in this 
country, but Professor Halbwachs has evolved a novel point of view and 
method of approach which merit careful consideration. Students of gen- 
eral sociological theory and methodology will be interested in this study, 
not only for its own sake, but as a fresh indication of one important trend 
in French sociological thought, with which our own workers do not ap- 
pear to have maintained as close contact as would be profitable. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Our Rural Heritage: The Social Psychology of Rural Develop- 
ment. By James MickeL Wittiams. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1925. Pp. xvii+246. $5.00. 

As stated by the author, “The aim of this study is to delineate the 
attitudes and beliefs of the early rural population”; to which might well 
be added the phrase “of central New York.” It is largely based on the 
author’s An American Town, published privately in 1906 and now out 
of print, and the student should read the latter if obtainable. To my 
mind An American Town is in many respects the best sociological study 
of an American rural community, and it is to be regretted that the author 


* Published as a doctor’s dissertation from Columbia University, and to be 
found in university libraries having files of the Columbia University dissertations. 
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has not included in the present work more of the concrete material con- 
cerning psychological processes which it contains. Although the author 
states that he has studied other communities and it is evident that he 
has made good use of a wide range of documentary material, yet he gives 
very little concrete evidence, and one is often curious to know more of 
the basis for some of his generalizations. 

The book might well be named a study of the development or his- 
tory of the social attitudes of farm people in central New York, as most 
of the chapters deal with rural attitudes, such as those due to weather, 
those of the family, economic attitudes, attitudes of religion, social inter- 
course, education, and intellectual, juristic, and political attitudes. The 
method is very similar to that of Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish 
Peasant, to which the author makes frequent reference. However one 
may differ with various minor interpretations of attitudes, there is no 
question that as a description of these attitudes and as source material 
for a study of the social psychology of rural life the book is invaluable. 

There is little of psychological theory in the book and it makes no 
significant contribution in that regard. Its data will doubtless have a 
larger significance when a more satisfactory theory of social psychology 
shall be discovered and better methods of study and interpretation are 
developed. 

Although the author recognizes the differences in attitudes in dif- 
ferent communities, yet his description is given as generally applicable 
to the majority. The question arises as to the validity of such generali- 
zations except as they apply to similar social situations. Thus the type 
which the author seems to be describing is the community of central or 
southern New York, in a hilly country, settled chiefly by New England 
stock, and with hop-growing succeeded by dairying. What of the atti- 
tudes of communities in central and western New York where grain- 
growing has always been more important, where dairying was never as 
well developed, and where there has been a considerable development of 
fruit-growing? And can the author’s economic interpretation be applied 
to all communities, or in what situation is it applicable? Two quotations 
will illustrate the reason for these queries: 


I have found certain communities, similar in physical characteristics, 
nearness to cities, agricultural industries and nationality, which have certain 
striking differences in attitudes that seem to be due to ancient differences in 
religious affiliation. Again, sometimes a combination of hill country, remote- 
ness from cities, old-style agricultural industry and ancient families results in 
a community in which the old attitudes are unusually well preserved. (P. 17). 
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Communities with this practical kind of religion sometimes were adjacent 

to communities characterized by emotional religion. Our typical town offers 
a case in point. In a preceding chapter the difference between its topography 
and that of the hill town to the south was pointed out. There was also a dif- 
ference in the religion of the two towns. The farmers of our typical town 
were extremely practical in their religion, while the town to the south was 
characterized by “crazy” religious conduct. The revivals of our town were as 
gentle zephyrs compared with the storm-swept town to the south 
difference in the religion of the two towns is due in part at least to economic 
conditions for, as shown in a previous chapter, the town to the south was more 
hilly and the land less valuable than much of the land of our typical town and 
the result was a shifting of the less efficient and more emotional farmers into 
the hill country to the south and of the more efficient and shrewd farmers into 
the fertile valley to the north. (Pp. 132-133.) 
The question arises: Do the poorer hill communities usually have a 
more emotional type of religion, and to what extent are there valley com- 
munities where the emotional type prevails because of the religious his- 
tory and heritage of the particular community? Obviously these differ- 
ences exist. If induction from many observations will enable us to make 
valid generalizations we shall then have the basis of a practical technique 
in psychological interpretation of rural life. 

The chapters on family attitudes make frequent references to Cal- 
houn’s American Family, and hardly add much to it. The discussion of 
attitudes due to the neighborhood is emphasized throughout the book, 
and, with the chapter on “The Neighborhood and the Community,” 
gives one of the best pictures of the old-time neighborhood available, 
although the vividness characteristic of the concrete description in An 
American Town is lacking. 

The present volume forms but part of a complete work, the latter 
half to be published as The Expansion of Rural Life, and deals with 
what the author terms the first period, or from settlement to 1873. This 
period is treated as a unit. No mention is made of the Civil War and of 
its effects on attitudes and the economic situation. Although there is 
much justification for this, yet one wonders whether there was not a 
material change in attitudes from the days of the pioneer and the age of 
homespun prior to 850 and the period of the Civil War and after. 

Yet with all these queries we are indebted to Professor Williams 
for “the first attempt that has been made to explain historically the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of a considerable part of the rural population of the 
United States,” and as such it is a pioneer work which will ever have an 
important place in the history of rural sociology. The details of the 
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author’s interpretation of “Our Rural Heritage and the National Life” in 
his last chapter, may be questioned, but his main thesis is indisputable 
that the social attitudes of the town and the city can be understood only 
by reference to those of the rural hinterland. There is no question that 
the study of social origins among primitive and historic peoples is of 
value for sound sociological training, but if progress is to be made in the 
technique of social organization, sociology will need to give larger atten- 
tion to the social origins of urban mores and attitudes in those of con- 
temporary and recent rural life. Professor Williams gives us a new ap- 
preciation of Our Rural Heritage, and we trust that the sequel may have 
early publication so that we may have its contemporary aspects. 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Starting Points in Social Science. By A. G. KELLER, Pu.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Society in Yale University. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1925. Pp. v-+183. $1.60. 

Civic Sociology: A Textbook in Social and Civic Problems. By 
EpwarpD ALsworTtH Ross, Pu.D., Professor of Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin. New York: World Book Company, 
1925. Pp. viii+365. Illustrated. $1.80. 


Starting Points in Social Science is a collection of essays whose aim 
is to present to the college Freshman certain elementary matters as a 
broad introduction to social thinking. A better title would be Essays on 
Human Adjustments, for the thirteen chapters deal with the adjustments 
of groups of men to their life-conditions. These conditions include food 
supply, shelter, forces of nature, property and the exchange of goods, 
war as the approach to government, marriage and the family, religion, 
recreation, science, and education. There are no collateral reading lists 
and no index. For his illustrative materials the author draws extensively 
from the fields of anthropology and social origins. Though the treatment 
of materials is at times abstruse, the essays form a valuable general 
background for work in the more specialized fields of economics, political 
science, sociology, and history. Originally prepared for intra-mural use 
at Yale, and having survived a trial of two years, the essays are given 
this wider publicity, doubtless with the hope that other colleges and uni- 
versities may find them a valuable aid in orientating Freshmen to college 
work in social science. 

Professor Ross’s Civic Sociology has aims and purposes entirely dif- 
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ferent. It “offers what the graduate of an American high school may rea- 
sonably be expected to know” in the field of social science. It is divided 
into three parts: “Trends in American Society,” ““Major Social Prob. 
lems,” and “Major Civic Problems.” In his first four chapters, Professor 
Ross uses the concrete materials of American history and the Census 
Reports. In the remaining twenty-five chapters he draws chiefly from 
the fields of social control and social psychology. As one who is thorough- 
ly acquainted with Professor Ross’s previous published works reads these 
chapters, he is constantly aware of a feeling of provoking familiarity 
with certain figures of speech, the phraseology of certain sentences, and 
the development of certain ideas. For example, compare chapter xvii, 
“Crowds and Mobs,” with chapter iii, ““The Crowd,” in his Social Psy- 
chology, published in 1908. So Civic Sociology contains few surprises 
for the student or teacher familiar with Professor Ross’s other published 
works. 

The great strength of the book lies in its equipment of teaching ma- 
terials. At the end of each chapter is a list of questions on the text, some 
splendid suggestions for classroom discussion of current problems related 
to the text, good suggestions for investigations and reports, and collateral 
reading lists. Professor Ross has sensed the need for directing attention 
to community activities. He has caught the social survey idea; but he 
does not give enough attention to the sources from which information 
on community problems may be obtained. However, the book does stir 
the student’s imagination. It makes him think about present problems, 
and it arouses him to investigate conditions and to inform himself. As 
such it should make the high-school course in social science more effec- 
tive, and it should show actual results in leading young men and womer 
to take an active part in the solution of civic and social problems. 


FRANCES K. HEPNER 


WALTER R. HEPNER 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Outlines of the Sociology of Human Behavior. By DANIEL Harri- 
son Kutp II. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University (Teachers College Syllabi, No. 
12), 1925. Pp. x+257. 

Dr. Kulp’s book is not a textbook in the ordinary sense, as our ex- 

perience with modern books entitled “Outlines” might suggest, nor yet a 

collection of readings, but a collection of outlines or a syllabus in the 
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strictest sense of the term. We are told in the author’s Preface that it is 
the outline of a course for beginners in sociology that has been worked 
out during six years’ experience. As such the reviewer finds it extremely 
attractive; indeed, he would like to try teaching one or more beginning 
college classes from this syllabus. As a whole, the outlines offer a very 
well balanced presentation of the latest that sociology has to offer to the 
beginner. The organization of a rapid survey of social origins, with a 
genuinely scientific approach to the study of contemporary social prob- 
lems and the fundamentals of conceptual sociological theory, into one 
course is, I believe, what nearly all college teachers of sociology have 
been working for during the past generation. The outlines are divided 
into chapters; and each chapter is provided with a representative bibli- 
ography of “requested” and “suggested” readings, and with “queries” 
for classroom discussion and for the guidance of the student’s individual 
preparation. Exercises to be written out at length are included at in- 
tervals. Not the least valuable of the features is the brief list of “sug- 
gestions to students” supplied as an introduction to the volume. 

The bibliographies are marred by a number of misprints, and in the 
judgment of the reviewer they would be greatly strengthened by further 
classification of the references given, or by the addition of brief com- 
ments on the nature and use of some of the more important ones. This 
syllabus is sufficiently original as a whole and in some of its details to 
repay careful examination by anyone interested in general sociology, as 


well as by beginners. 
FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Guillaume De Greef: The Social Theory of an Early Syndicalist. 
By Dorotuy Douctas. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. 
CXIX, No. 1; Whole No. 264, 1925. Pp. 391. $4.00. 
Readers of this Journal will doubtless have been impressed by Pro- 

fessor Small’s review of Spykman’s The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, 

if indeed they have not by this time examined that book directly. Mrs. 

Douglas’ study of De Greef constitutes one more addition to the same 

general class of sociological literature, and one scarcely less important 

for those whose major interest is sociological theory and methodology. 

Indeed, the only reason why Mrs. Douglas’ study might be rated as in 

any degree less important than the study of Simmel mentioned, is that 
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De Greef is probably less important than Simmel as the progenitor of a 
school which is still active. This study will serve two purposes for the 
public to which it is directed: it is a scholarly and thorough presenta- 
tion of the background and antecedents, the content, and the strength 
and weaknesses of De Greef’s work; and it affords a definite basis for the 
interpretation of De Greef’s theory in terms of his underlying motives 
which led to the development of that body of theory. In the latter con- 
nection Mrs. Douglas advances a definite thesis which she summarizes 
as “that De Greef’s abstract theory, even to the complicated working of 
his ‘system’ of classification, is the outcome of his specific interests as a 
reformer.” Those reform interests, which the study traces at length, 
were analogous to those which we term in recent times “syndicalist”; 
hence the author’s secondary title for her study. 

This book will doubtless appeal to only a limited circle, but for them 


it will be invaluable. 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Introduction of Adam Smith’s Doctrines into Germany. By 
Cart WILLIAM Hasex. Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, Vol. CXVII, No. 2. New 


York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. 147. Paper, $1.50. 
This study does much to light up an obscure period in German his- 
tory. It is an exemplary attempt to trace what occurred not as a single 
filament of abstraction, but as a total historical process. If the idea is 
not fully realized, it is commendably approached. The inter-influence of 
practical politics and of academic theory in the particular instance under 
examination is made much more real and convincing than in the previous 
cursory reports of the period. 

At the same time one feels that something is lacking in the inter- 
pretation. The clue to the feeling may be that historical sense resists too 
definite delimitation of historical periods. Specifically, it is a spontane- 
ous presumption of historical mindedness that the a guo and the ad quem 
of Adam Smithism cannot be located between the boundaries 1776 and 
1808; that is, between the publication of The Wealth of Nations and the 
death of Christian Jacob Kraus. To be sure, we may accept the proposi- 
tion that “In the year 1808 Smithian principles were ‘fairly launched’ 
in Germany.” It is another thing to be sure that Smithism was at that 
time securely anchored in German thought. Would anyone at that time 
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have had enough evidence to justify the claim that Smithism had come 
to stay in German economic theory? I doubt it. For analogy, will his- 
torians of sociology a hundred years from now conclude that Simmelism 
made itself a permanent factor in American thinking in 1896 (first trans- 
lations) or in 1925 (Spykman’s exposition) or later or never? It would 
certainly be premature at this moment to insist that Simmelism was a 
naturalized element in American thinking from the time it was “fairly 
launched.” The conventional dating of Smithism as a permanent force 
in German economic theory from Rau’s building upon the Scotch foun- 
dation should not be disturbed. It is remarkable that Dr. Hasek has 
been able to restrain himself from mentioning Rau even though the in- 
fluence of the latter did not begin to be impressive until a decade after 
Kraus. 

The concluding chapter, on Social and Economic Reforms, is much 
too summary to settle the question to what extent Smithism and Stein- 
Hardenbergism involved cause and effect or merely coincidence. In spite 
of these qualifications, the monograph has added definiteness to the 
terms involved in the formula of the social forces engaged while German 
theory and practice were shifting from the basis of cameralistic oppor- 
tunism to the half-century long experiment with classicism. 

ALBION W. SMALL 

University oF CHICAGO 


The Sociology of Revolution. By Pitrmm A. Soroxtn, Px.D. 
(Lippincott Series in Sociology), 1925. Pp. 428. $3.00. 

In this book Professor Sorokin follows out the changes in the “psy- 
chology, ideology, beliefs and valuations” of the people of Russia during 
the Revolutionary period. His findings are paralleled by somewhat cur- 
sory analyses of previous revolutions, but the chief value of the book is 
in its first-hand Russian material. Professor Sorokin’s writing is not free 
from some of the faults of the muckrakers. As an eyewitness of the events 
he analyzes, and a sufficiently unpopular one to be given his passports by 
the Bolshevik government, he allows his temper to get the better of him. 
His scientific judgment tends accordingly to be a little clouded. He falls 
too much into invective regarding the Bolsheviks. They are “stupid in- 
dividuals,” “hair-brained individuals,” and what not; and Lenin and 
Trotzky are classed somewhat naively with “maniacs, criminals, murder- 
ers and prostitutes, and the dregs of society who belong to the same psy- 
chological type.” He is so emotionally susceptible, indeed, and so inclined 
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to be off of his scientific guard, that he finds it worth while to call the 
stereotypes of Revolutionary expression so much “humbug and hypoc- 
risy.” 

This attitude is of course as gratuitous as annoyance would be in a 
mental hospital. It is unfortunate when the material of the volume is so 
unique, and particularly unfortunate when Professor Sorokin can detach 
himself sufficiently on occasion to write such excellent chapters as the one 
on “The Causes of Revolution.” 

The book, however, contains so much interesting material that the 
student of social psychology will find it valuable. 

JoHN GRIERSON 
CHICAGO 


The Reforging of Russia. By E>wtn Ware HULLINGER. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. xii+402. $3.00. 


This is an excellent description of Russian life as seen by an Ameri- 
can journalist in 1921. The author sees Russia as “a great nation in the 
process of reconstructing nearly all its social institutions from the ground 
up.” Although much of the book is concerned with the government and 
its economic policies, its chief value to the sociologist is in its portrayal 
of the social life of the people. As the writer spoke Russian fluently he 
was able to come into intimate contact with people of various classes. 
His account of the Tcheka, or secret police, is most vivid, based on per- 
sonal experience, and reveals the despotism in control. His descriptions 
of prohibition, the new theater, the craze for dancing, and the strength 
of the church, give valuable insights into the social situation. His dis- 
cussion of “Peasant Russia Today” does not reveal as good a grasp of 
the rural as of the urban situation, although he realizes that the future 
of Russia will ultimately be determined by its peasantry. It is a first- 
class piece of reporting, containing much source material for sociology 
and social psychology. 

DwicHt SANDERSON 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Farm Life Abroad. Field Letters From Germany, Denmark, and 
France. By E. C. Branson. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1924. Pp. x-+303. $2.00. 

This is a volume of letters written by Professor Branson from Ger- 
many, Denmark, and France. Farm life in these countries is clearly pic- 
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tured and is made intimate by frequent contrasts with that of the Old 
North State. The economic advances of Danish agriculture are well por- 
trayed, but the writer is particularly struck with the culture of the 
Danish farm people, their love of art, music, and literature. The con- 
trasts between the peasant life in Germany, Denmark, and France are 
strongly drawn, particularly between the latter two countries, and with 
regard to the status and work of women. Branson feels that French 
agriculture has done little toward improving the farmer; “sordid” and 
“steeped in the self-imposed poverty of pinching parsimony” are the 
terms with which he characterizes the life of French peasants. His obser- 
vations on the diverse standards of living among the farmers of these 
countries raise many interesting questions to the rural sociologist, and 
should stimulate further study of the social processes of rural life in the 
old world. 
DwicHTt SANDERSON 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Modern Turkey. By Extot GRINNELL Mears. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+-779. 

One of the things that the world war revealed was the appalling lack 
of knowledge in America of the social and political life of other countries. 
This was true of Europe, and particularly true of Asia. This book is 
intended to supply this need for knowledge of Asia Minor. The author, 
who is at present a lecturer in economics at Stanford University, has had 
unusual opportunities while serving as united trade commissioner in the 
Near East, and as director-at-large of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce for the Levant, to become acquainted at first hand with Turkey 
and with the Near East. This book is the fruit of those observations and 
covers almost every aspect of the social, political, and commercial life of 
Turkey and the Near East. 

There are chapters on the Turkish government and the Turkish 
press, on agriculture, foreign and domestic commerce, Levantine conces- 
sion hunting, the Young Turk movement, the Americans, the Arabs, the 
Greeks, the status of women, and the so-called Kemalist movement. Of 
the twenty-five chapters of the volume, sixteen were written by men who 
had special knowledge in some particular field, many of them native writ- 
ers. 

In this way the volume has a somewhat encyclopedic character, 
which, with its extensive bibliographies and its numerous indices and ref- 
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erences, makes it of particular value to students and to anyone interested 
in getting access to the more recent sources of knowledge in this field. 

While Professor Mears is interested mainly in contemporary condj- 
tions, he has sought to make present-day conditions intelligible by intro. 
ducing them with such historical statements as will emphasize the con- 
trast between conditions as they are now and as they were before the war, 

Of first importance for students of sociology are the chapters deal- 
ing with the radical characteristics and religious division of this very 
composite population. Nowhere else in the world, perhaps, are there so 
many creeds, living side by side, each performing its separate function in 
the economic and social life of the state and the region, among whon it 
has been possible to maintain to the same extent racial and religious sep- 
arateness. Nowhere, in other words, not even in America, is there so 
close an economic interdependence of people with so complete a cultural 
and racial separateness. Nowhere, it might be added, are the racial and 
religious animosities more intense. All this, of course, is not new, but the 
world-war seemed to intensify these animosities, and the resulting situa- 
tion is all the more interesting, in view of the efforts in every part of the 
world to construe international relations in racial terms. 

RoBERT E. Park 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Birhors: A Little-Known Jungle Tribe of Chota-Nagpur. By 
Rat BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA Roy. Ranchi: Man In India 
Office, 1925. Pp. vii+608. 15s. 

This is the third of a series of monographs by the same author, in 
which he endeavors to place on record several aboriginal tribes of India 
before they pass away and their cultures disappear with them. The Bir- 
hors seem now to be losing zest in life due to changes, such as deforesta- 
tion, which bring about a gradual elimination of their old habits and 
customs. They live in comparative isolation on a plateau, where they 
depend largely upon the natural environment for the satisfaction of their 
wants. A few carry on a crude agriculture, but the majority are landless 
and their chief occupations are monkey-hunting and rope-making. They 
move about, snaring animals, gathering wild roots and fruits. In addi- 
tion to this they gather certain vegetable fibres which they make into 
strings, ropes, and nets, to be exchanged in the neighboring markets for 
certain products. This study shows how closely dependent a group on 4 
low cultural level is upon nature, and how the food-quest becomes cet- 
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tral. The social organization, religion, and the whole system of elaborate 
taboos are essentially concerned with success or luck in hunting, upon 
which they rely almost wholly for a precarious livelihood. 
C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Menace of Colour. A Study of the Difficulties Due to the As- 
sociation of White and Colored Races, with an Account of 
Measures Proposed for Their Solution, and Special Reference 
to White Colonization in the Tropics. By J. W. Grecory. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1925. Pp. 264. 

The race problem as it exists today is primarily a product of the 
expansion of international trade and the improvement of transportation 
and communication. The same mechanical devices of human intercourse 
that have mobilized both goods and races and the forces which have cre- 
ated a world-wide economy have at the same time given the future rela- 
tions of the races the dimensions of a world problem. The interest of 
this volume consists in the fact that the author, who had traveled widely 
and seen the racial problem in its varied aspects at first hand, in many 
different regions of the world, has attempted to bring together his obser- 
vations within the limits of a single volume. In doing so, he has added to 
his observation of the problem a survey of a very considerable literature 
on the subject of race relations. It is this review of the literature, much 
of it recent, which gives the book its chief value for the student. 

The author has, naturally, his own positive views, as the title of the 
volume indicates, but his survey of the facts is nevertheless without ap- 
parent bias, and that is unusual enough in writers of this topic to make it 
worth recording. This survey shows that while the number of serious 
studies of the racial problem have multiplied, and opinions are not so 
dogmatic as they were, the facts are quite as capable of different inter- 
pretation today as they were forty years ago. The only matter in which 
we seem to have more accurate knowledge in regard to races is with ref- 
erence to the relative immunity of different peoples to climate, and dis- 
eases due to climate. A very long chapter in the volume is devoted to 
experiments to develop with white labor the natural resources of North- 
ern Australia, and to the possibility of the colonization of the tropics by 
the white man. He believes that the further tenure of the English as the 
ruling oligarchy in India is doomed, and that whatever the future of that 
vast region, the experiment of home rule must be tried. 
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He looks forward hopefully, however, to a co-operation of the differ. 
ent races of the world after the limits of racial expansion have been fixed 
as finally and as definitely as the present boundaries of states. 

Rosert E. Parx 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Unofficial Statesman—Robert G. Ogden. By Puttip W. Wr- 
son. New York: Doubleday Page & Co., 1924. Pp. xi+-275. 


$5.00. 
Seventy Years of Life and Labor: An Autobiography. By Sam- 
UEL GompeERS. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Two 


volumes. Pp. xxxiv-+557. $5.00. 

It is not mere love of paradox that prompts the pairing of two such 
diverse figures as Gompers and Ogden. Both were self-educated men who 
“made a difference to America’; both were “consecrated spendthrifts”; 
both were “unofficial statesmen”; both had a rare gift for large scale, 
daring organization, and leadership. That one was an immigrant Jew, 
and the other a native Presbyterian; that one was a pioneer in attempting 
to bring order out of chaos in retail trade through such an enterprise as 
the Wanamaker stores, while the other brought some show of order into 
the chaos of conflict between employer and employee; that one taught 
Sunday-school classes while the other taught cigar-makers in smoky 
saloon rooms makes no real difference. Both were imbued with intense 
Americanism, both gave of themselves unstintedly, neither was a tee- 
totaler, both hated autobiographies: Ogden never got farther than some 
notes and correspondence; Gompers barely finished his before he died; 
indeed, his devoted secretary wrote the last chapter after his demise. 
Ogden will be remembered chiefly for his work in making retail trade a 
dignified and respectable calling, for his masterful pioneering in the tech- 
nique of disaster relief (as in the Johnstown flood), for his efforts to hold 
an organic connection between Christianity and business, and for his 
services to negro education and reconciliation with the South. His oppo- 
sition to ostentatious employee welfare work, his interest in child-labor 
legislation, pensions, accident compensation, and his dictum “The time is 
past when a single man alone in his office can settle what his workman 
shall be paid for his labor,” indicate an unsuspected kinship with the 
great founder of the American Federation of Labor. 

Both of these biographies are more or less impressionistic and scat- 
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tered. Gompers doubles back upon his story repeatedly. But in general his 
first volume is a running narrative; his second a series of historical exposi- 
tions of special points, e.g., injunctions, immigration, violence, pacifism. 
To the sociologist perhaps the most instructive chapters are those dealing 
with causative influences upon his character and thinking: shop life, Eth- 
ical Culture Society, lodges, Herbert Spencer, Cooper Union debates, 
newspapers, early contact with European visionaries, socialists, commun- 
ists, anarchists. He never lived down Spencer, and his first real experi- 
ence with courts branded him with the idea that labor could not trust its 
welfare to government. While it is true that Gompers never worked out 
a definitely articulated economic philosophy, yet a survey of these chap- 
ters and the admirable topical analysis which precedes them yield that 
philosophy in unmistakable terms. All in all, they constitute an epitome 
of American labor history and labor theory. Naturally there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether Gompers’ interpretation of specific oc- 
currences like the boycott campaign or Wilson’s administration is correct. 
(Cf. Merritt’s recent pamphlet, History of the League for Industrial 
Rights.) But no one can read these chapters without becoming impressed 
with his honesty, his militant Americanism, and his sincere devotion to 
those true trade unionists, who “fearlessly and insistently maintain and 
contend that the trade unions are paramount to any other form of organi- 
zation or movement of labor in the world.” He was sentimental and 
frankly partisan in spite of his worship of reason. He was vain over his 
political skill, his eloquence, his family. He was a hard fighter. But he 
fought fairly according to his lights. He respected learning and had a 
professor’s reverence for notes, documents, and filing cases. Ogden built 
churches and patronized theology. Gompers built temples of labor and 
stimulated applied economies. America is the richer for these two men 
despite the “nigger’’-haters and the labor-baiters. No student of the deeper 
streams of American life can afford to ignore the life record of these two 
practical idealists. 
ArTHuR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Constructive School Discipline. (American Education Series.) By 
WaLTER RosiInson SmitH. Chicago: American Book Co., 
1924. Pp. 275. $1.40. 

Adversely: This little volume is likely to disappoint sociologists 
primarily interested in scientific methodology either in the fields of theory 
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or engineering applications, or who desire a factual basis for principles, 
One would like, throughout the discussion of discipline as a means of 
social control through “school spirit,” extra-curricular activities, class- 
room management, punishments, rewards, and student participation in 
school control, more listing of illustrative type cases such as illumine 
the works of Healy, Van Waters, and Mateer. More sociology is pos- 
sible of application than is here apparent, even in view of the author’s 
promise to utilize the group concept in dealing with social control. The 
work is philosophical and hortatory, abounding in “must,” “should,” 
“ought,” easy generalizations, and is professedly perfectionistic. For 
example, what really is the meaning of “discipline . . . . a genuine 
educative force?” (P. 9.) Is discipline a force or a condition? How do 
forces differ from conditioning factors? Do forces lie without or within 
persons? 

Favorably: In its avowed sociological emphasis and approach, the 
work is pathfinding. It organizes in a simple, straightforward manner a 
wide series of current categories pertinent to discipline, and so lays the 
groundwork for scientific effort in this field. It is a thought-provoking 
book that should be read by every school administrator and teacher. 


DANIEL H. Ku tp II 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Visiting Teacher Movement. With special reference to admin- 
istrative relationships. By Jut1tus J. OPPENHEIMER. New 
York: Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency, 1925. Pp. xvii+-206. 75 cents. 

A century’s evolution of public education in American cities has re- 
vealed the need of many forms of service in that education besides class- 
room teaching. 

The need of this service has proved especially urgent in the cases 
of strongly variant pupils—variant as regards health, home surround- 
ings, intellectual powers, or other qualities of significance to school work. 

Under normal conditions there falls to the charge of each teacher as- 
signed to regular teaching a group of pupils (or, in the case of depart- 
mental teachers, several class-groups) most of whom are not far from 
“modal” as respects any quality that may be considered, but a few of 
whom are markedly variant. Classroom requirements and practices must 
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necessarily be adapted largely to the needs and potentialities of the 
modal majority. But such adaptations may not only fail to serve the 
strongly variant, but may even steadily push them farther into the outer 
darkness of abmodal attitude and behavior. 

When a school system becomes at all sensitive to its own economy 
of human potentialities, it cannot fail to discover very large leakages in 
these variants. They appear then as truants, laggards, irreconcilables, 
idlers, misdemeanants, and even as potential disease-bearers, vice pur- 
veyors, and criminals. 

But if these difficult cases are to be dealt with constructively, it 
soon appears that regular teachers can be of only partial help. Segre- 
gated classes may be essential to provide special education or oppor- 
tunity. In any event, contacts with the child’s environment outside the 
school must be made by some competent person. 

Hence the genesis of the visiting teacher. Dr. Oppenheimer has had 
a peculiarly favorable opportunity to survey the history and present 
operations of these so-called teachers, the fruits of which appear in the 
present publication, which is issued under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. 

For any educator, social worker or other, desiring information as to 
the varieties of practices now prevailing in the cases of visiting teachers, 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s is a useful and convenient compendium. Its data 
were painstakingly procured, and its style is clear and succinct. 


Davin SNEDDEN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLtuMSBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Religion of the Crow Indians. By Ropert H. Lowre. New 
York: Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Vol. XXV, Pt. II, 1922. Pp. 315. $1.25. 

In the religious life of these plains Indians the vision is all-important. 

All notions of success are interpreted as the result of power by one of 

certain supernatural beings with whom the individual establishes com- 

munication, usually by solitary fasting, occasionally in crisis situations. 

Lowie’s monograph describing this behavior is of particular value be- 

cause it contains many verbatim accounts by the Indians of their expe- 

riences, 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University oF CHICAGO 
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Everywhere. By A. HENry SAVAGE-LANDOoR. New York: Fred- 


erick A. Stokes Co., 1924. 2 Vols. Pp. 386. $10.00. 

These are the memoirs of a painter and traveler who went “every- 
where” and met “everyone.” In the amazing, exciting adventures here 
recounted, only the author’s ingenuity and intrepidity saved him from 
dangers. But we are told, on page 1, that the author early suffered a fall, 
“and in later years at school my memory played peculiar tricks.” The 
book can be most profitably considered by sociologists as an autobiog- 
raphy illustrating what we may call the “traprock” type of personality, 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Modern Social Problems. By Putri Arcui- 
BALD Parsons, Pu.D., Director of the Portland School of So- 
cial Work of the University of Oregon. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1924. Pp. xiv-+288. $2.50. 

The author thus gives his reason for writing the book: 

As a student and teacher of applied sociology with a limited experience in 
the field of social service, the writer has long entertained the growing convic- 
tion that there is a certain fund of knowledge regarding the nature and causes 
of social problems which ought to be a part of the equipment of every person 
who attempts to deal with them either as a paid social worker or as a volun- 
teer. The material presented in the following chapters has accumulated slowly 
through a dozen years of classroom effort to provide for students an elemen- 
tary or introductory course in the nature and cause of social problems. 

If one, without knowing much about Professor Parsons’ classroom 
practice, could venture a suggestion, it would be that this course might 
be a good summary of a course in actual social problems, but as an intro- 
duction it supplies a student with a ready-made set of points of view and 
conclusions, of which there is already a superabundance at the present 
time. Does not this kind of teaching always produce the doctrinaire type 
of social thinker? A.E. Hott 


Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unmailed Letters. By JosEpH OpELL. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1924. Pp. 221. $2.50. 

These letters were written but never sent. They are fascinating 
pieces of self-revelation by a man of keen appreciation and literary 
charm. It is through material of this kind that we discover “what men 
live by.” A. E. Hott 


Cu1caGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic. By RAYMOND M. WEAVER. 
New York: George H. Doran & Co., 1921. Pp. xi+-309. 
$3.50. 

The life of Herman Melville will appeal to the sociologist because 
it is the life of a man who could not establish communication with his 
fellows. Finding his public interested in the adventures of his body, but 
not of his soul—that nostalgia for the “lands beyond the sun” and for 
the purity of woman, which, after all, are essentially adolescent—he 
wrote one last book, an almost incomparable epic of hatred, and retired 
from the world at the age of thirty-two. 

WINIFRED RAUSHENBUSH 


Employees’ Representation in Steel Works. By BEN M. SELEK- 
MAN. A study of the Industrial Representation Plan of the 
Minneque Steel Works of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. 293. 
$1.50. 

Employees’ Representation in Coal Mines. By BEN M. SELEKMAN 
and Mary Van Kteeck. A study of the Industrial Repre- 


sentation Plan of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. New 

York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. 454. $2.00. 

These two books are numbers from a more or less extended “Indus- 
trial Relations Series” which the Russell Sage Foundation is publishing. 
The series embodies the findings of a series of research studies dealing 
with particular cases of “experiment in the organization of relations be- 
tween employers and employes in industrial enterprises in the United 
States.” Besides the two studies here reviewed, there are announced by 
the foundation as complete, or in progress at the date of publication of 
these volumes, the following additional studies: one dealing with the 
partnership plan of the Dutchess Bleacheries, one with the works council 
of the Rock Island Arsenal, and one with the employment policies of 
William Filene’s Sons in their store in Boston. To judge from the two 
examples at hand, the studies should constitute an extremely valuable 
contribution to the published concrete data available to students of in- 
dustrial relations, whether the purposes of these students are practical or 
theoretical. All the formal documents in which the industrial representa- 
tion plan of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has been set forth are 
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supplied in the appendices attached to each volume; and quotations from 
other significant documentary evidence, and from the verbatim state- 
ments of persons interviewed, are included in the text and in footnotes, 

Since the two books deal with the operation of the same original plan, 
in the steel works and coal mines respectively of the same company, they 
duplicate one another to a certain extent, and the report on the plan as it 
operates in the coal mines includes much of what is most important from 
both volumes. 

Not the least attractive features of these studies are the way in which 
trade unionism is handled as a set of objective phenomena to be studied, 
and the recognition which is made of employees’ attitudes and their inter- 
pretations of acts of the company officers as significant data to be taken 
into account in the studies. 

These studies are so significant that no student of industrial relations 
can afford to neglect them. 

Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Taxation and Welfare. By HARVEY WHITEFIELD Peck. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 269. $2.50. 

The underlying question dealt with in this book is the reaction of 
public taxes upon group life and group values. The method principally 
employed is theoretic and deductive; however, the author has marshalled 
considerable statistical evidence in support of his generalizations. Among 
his practical conclusions are (1) that high taxation is not necessarily an 
evil, since it may consist of a substitution simply of public for private 
activity in the realization of human interests, and (2) that highly pro- 
gressive taxes may increase social values by raising the margin of utiliza- 
tion of the national dividend. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


We. By Evcenm I. Zamt1atin. (Translated from the Russian by 
Gregory Zilboorg.) New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 286. 
$2.00. 

Zamiatin’s novel We joins that body of modern sociological litera- 
ture which includes Kaiser’s Gas, Capek’s R. U. R., and, with certain 
reservations, the Hairy A pe of O’Neill. He has the same troubled concern 
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over the tightening grip of the machine on modern life, and the deaden- 
ing possibilities of the present emphasis on scientific control. In the 
“United State” which he pictures nine hundred years ahead, science is 
triumphant and human life mechanized beyond any possible whisper of 
fancy. The formulas break down for a moment, it is true, and imagina- 
tion leads its hectic revolution against the god of the sociological ma- 
chine, but the revolution is stifled and the god preserved. The scientific 
expedient is simple. 

As a novel, We is brilliant, with not a little of the charm of Erewhon. 
There is much that hints of Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor. 

JoHN GRIERSON 


CHICAGO 


Southern Pioneers in Social Interpretation. Edited by Howarp W. 
Opum. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1925. Pp. xi-+-221. $2.00. 

This book contains a collection of sketches by various writers—nine 
southern leaders—with an introductory chapter by Professor Odum, deal- 
ing with present prospects of the development of leadership in our south- 


ern states. 
The book is interesting and the style attractive. The various 


sketches, however, are not sufficiently thorough to constitute very valu- 
able material for the sociologist. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of Louis Wirth, by Mrs. E. R. Rich, Mr. H. D. McKay, Mr. C. M. Rosen- 
quist, Mr. P. E. Martin, and Miss Anna Marie Lainé, of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Emily Bronté: The Problem of Personality.—To confine our knowledge of 
an author to his works is to neglect sources which may help us to know him better. 
Thus the biographical facts concerning the life of Emily Bronté tell much that can- 
not be learned from her writings—Augustus Ralli, The North American Review, 
CCXXI (March, 1925), 495-507. (I, 1; IX, 5.) C.M.R. 


A Quantitative Demonstration of Animal Drive.—Of the various drives, hun- 
ger is the most easily manipulated. Hunger-driven animals manifest about 60 per 
cent more restless activity than others, as measured in a modified maze.—J. F 
Dashiell, Journal of Comparative Psychology, V (June, 1925), 205-8. m5), = 


Psychoanalytic Studies.—7The Nihilist instinct in man: The passion to destroy 
in order to drive away intolerable boredom is the master passion in the human brain. 
Death-dealing activities fascinate us. Inhuman nature: In war the cave man sup- 
plants the civilized man. War is the emancipation of the semi-civilized modern man 
from the restraints of conventional morality. Under the direction of the state he 
does what he could not otherwise do. Rational motives are not the propelling forces 
in man’s conduct. He is dominated by his instincts, to which war gives expression. 
The cost of war is the penalty for man’s vicious inheritance. The illusion of war is 
the great reality—S. D. Schmalhausen, Psychoanalytic Review, XII (J aly 1925), 
295-315. (I, 2, 4; IX, 5.) H.D.M. 

Instinct and Desire.—Instincts and desires are not, as McDougall charges, dif- 
ferent in name only. Instincts are central factors, while desires are peripheral. In- 
stincts are central dispositions of the nervous system; desires are processes or condi- 
tions in some tissue outside of the nervous system which stimulates or excites certain 
receptors.—Knight Dunlap, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX July, 
1925), 170-73. (I, 2.) H.D 


Heredity and Evolution.—Life concepts have two aspects: heredity, and en- 
vironment. The chromosome theory, representing the hereditary aspect, has grown 
to a great theory of life and evolution. It is the backbone concept of the biologist, 
though other factors or creative principles are also recognized. Environment has a 
dual influence; its commands being “Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not.”—William 
Patten, Scientific Monthly, XXI (August, 1925), 122-34. (I, 2.) C.M.R. 


Anthropology and the Endocrine Glands.—The influence of glandular secre- 
tions on personality has been noted vaguely by various students. Recent careful ex- 
amination has shown that no disease or disturbance of any glands of internal secre- 
tion occurs without corresponding and often striking change in personality. The 
facts yield two general laws: (1) Internal secretions are chemical substances; and 
(2) their influences are specific—-L. Berman, Scientific Monthly, XXI (August, 
1925), 157-65. (I, 2, 4; VIII, 4.) C.M.R. 
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L’interpretation des faits matériels dans la methode de Durkheim.—The /n- 
terpretation of Material Forces in Durkheim’s Method: According to Durkheim, so- 
cial forces are spiritual, that is, representations, belonging to the collective con- 
science. But social life is expressed through material forces. Sociology is the study 
of these material forces. Social forces are of two distinct realities: phenomena 
which are real in themselves, and phenomena which are real in that which they man- 
ifest. The latter apply to collective life, but do not include the whole of collective 
life. Material factors are sometimes the expressions of single ideas. Material acts 
though accomplished frequently in one society, do not always express collective ten- 
dencies, because of the diversity of individual consciences. Durkheim’s notion of 
collective conscience prevents his unbiased study of individual consciences in a psy- 
chological, and methodical way.—R. Lacombe, Revue Philosophique, L 

A.M.L 


1925), 369-88. (I, 4; X, 1.) 


Economic Psychology and the Value Problem.—The basic difficulty in eco- 
nomic theory is the philosophical problem of explanation of the part played by mo- 
tive or desire in the determination of human behavior. Motives cannot be disre- 
garded by the economist, since they produce wants and affect values—Frank H. 
Knight, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XX XIX (May 1925), 372-409. 4; 
1; X, 5.) C.M.R 


What is a Sin in College ?—By asking students what they regard as bad prac- 
tices and then asking them to rank a standardized list of bad practices in order of 
their badness, Dr. Brogan has secured an objective view of the moral valuations of 
students. These valuations have been found highly uniform in different parts of the 
country —A. P. Brogan, Nation, CXX (May 20, 1925), 570-71. (I, 4; III, 6; 
VIII, 5.) C.M.R. 


Psychology Revolts Against Atomism.—The Gestalt psychologists say that if 
we treat unities as primary and not as made up of lower elements synthesized by the 
mind we arrive at results nearer the facts of experience. The division of phenomena 
into sensations and single stimuli is artificial and robs them of their real character.— 
George Humphry, New Republic, XLIII (July 29, 1925), 257-58. (1, 4; X, 1.) 

H.D.M 


Analyzing Personality.—Studies of personality traits of Purdue University stu- 
dents show a tendency of traits to correlate to a fair degree with each other as well 
as with the total personality. General intelligence and personality show a high cor- 
relation. Tke popularity of an instructor depends upon the same qualities as popu- 
larity in general. In grading, instructors are not susceptible to the diplomatic en- 
deavors of students——G. C. Brandenburg, Journal of Applied Psychology, IX (June, 
1925), 1390-55. (1, 4; IX, 2.) H.D.M. 


The Independence of Social Psychology.—The group is a reality. Social phe- 
nomena cannot be predicted by studying individual psychology. Social psychology 
is justified because by means of it one is able to predict the action of groups or 
members of groups. Where individual differences, time, and place are unimportant, 
it is group attributes rather than individual attributes that determine human be- 
havior—W. D. gery * Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (aly, 

H.D.M 


1925), 147-50. (I, 4; X, 2.) 


The Psychology of Belief.—There is a marked tendency to idealize the ra- 
tional principle and conceive it as the most valid belief determinant even if non- 
rational factors seem to outweigh it in creating belief attitudes. Students do not con- 
sider rational attitudes nearly so important in conditioning the beliefs of fellow- 
students as in the cases of themselves. What the belief is depends to a large extent 
upon the side of the question first presented, and beliefs once formed are not will- 
ingly relinquished. Opinion and not belief is logically contrasted with knowledge. 
Belief as mental content is present throughout the scale of knowledge —F. H. Lund, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (July, 1925), 174-05. (I, 4.) 

H.D.M 
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Die Tafel der menschlichen Beziehungen.—A table of human relationships: 
It is one of the most difficult but at the same time one of the most necessary tasks 
in sociological methodology to obtain a degree of order and a general view of the 
manifold, varying and interlocking relationships and groupings that constitute social 
life. The first step in this direction is the identification of the most general inclusive 
processes which shall as nearly as possible be subject to mathematical calculation. 
These most general social processes from the sociological standpoint are: (1) rela- 
tions of the conjunctive and inclusive order (toward and with another), binding 
man to man; (2) relations of the disjunctive and exclusive order (away from and 
without another), separating man from man. From these most general processes of 
contact and isolation or association and dissociation, which constitute the basic cate- 
gories of sociological thought, we can derive various subprocesses and combinations 
thereof arranged in orderly fashion, which make up in their synthetic aspect the 
complex forms of human behavior and social life, and in their analytic aspects the 
tool-chest of the sociologist. In the table given the processes are expressed adverbi- 
ally and are to be regarded merely as illustrative. The limitations of. language pre- 
sent some difficulties, which, however, appear not insurmountable——Leopold von 
Wiese, Kélner Vierteliahrshefte fiir Soziologie, III (Heft 4, 1924), 250-63. 4 
VII; IX, 1, 2.) L. W. 


Il, THE FAMILY 


Vues sociologiques sur la famille et la parente d’aprés Durkheim.—Sociologi- 
cal Views on the Family and on Kinship according to Durkheim: According to 
Durkheim the family is not a natural grouping but a social institution. The cian 
which is the most primitive form is socially constituted. Kinship is not traced thru 
consanguinity, but is defined by some mystic principle, as that of totemism. Exog- 
amy is ruled by totemism. Family regulations are social, not natural. Within clans 
there are no legal ties. Individual blood ties are not always overlooked; individual 
kinship exists. In the patriarchial family the link is the authority of the father 
Male consanguinity exists. Ancient families are communistic. Individualism is pro- 
moted by modern marriage-—G. Davy, Revue Philosophic, L (July-August, 1925), 

A.M.L. 


79-117 (II, 2.) 


Unwanted—and Delinquent?—The delinquent cannot be explained merely in 
physical or mental terms. He is not self-made so much as he is group-made. For 
the young child the family group should be the most vital, affording him the most 
comfort and security and the best place for self-expression and fulfilment. The fact 
is, delinquent children are very often unwanted children. Where the child is denied 
legitimate satisfactions of comfort, security, and a place for self-expressional fulfil- 
ment, either because the parents are absorbed in their occupations or because of the 
size of the family, various forms of delinquency are likely to result—Miriam Van 
Waters, Survey, LIV (May 15, 1925), 228-29. (1, 3; II, 3; VIII, 1.) E.R. R. 


Ill. PEOPL™S AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Primitive Mentality and the Racial Unconscious.—The concept of the uncon- 
scious should be extended to include a racial as well as an individual unconscious. 
Portions of present-day language, customs, etc., which are survivals of primitive life 
may be considered as expressions of the racial unconscious rather than as material 
learned by the child from the parent. An example of this is the expression “four- 
score” which goes back to the primitive method of counting by fingers and toes — 
ais) A. White, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (April, 1925), Bor 70. 
(III, 1.) 


Proof of Man’s Cultural Evolution.—The remains of the Old Stone Age in 
Europe present evidence of a cultural evolution paralleling the organic. Eolithic 
culture produced primary tools; the Neanderthalians of the Middle Paleolithic Pe- 
riod added but little. It remained for the Upper Paleolithic Cro-Magnon races to 
inaugurate the era of secondary and tertiary implements——George Grant MacCurdy, 
Scientific Monthly, XXI (August, 1925), 138-40. (III, 1,3.) . C.M.R. 


| 
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The Problem of Language.—Language creates experience as well as reflecting 
it. People with the same language share not only what it denotes, but also the richer 
elements, the connotations, which represent the accretions of national and cultural 
experience. These factors cause each nation to consider language its inalienable pos- 
session. For the same reason it is attacked by those who wish to crush out the spirit 
of a people. The revolt against domination and the rise of democracy are two rea- 
sons for the recent appearance of many languages almost forgotten. This differentia- 
tion of language is taking place in direct opposition to the trend toward uniformity 
in other fields. The spiritual liberation through new tongues may mean, however, a 
new type of union—F. V. Keys, North American Review, CCXXI (June-July- 
August, 1925), 701-12. (I, 4; IL, 2.) H.D.M. 

What is Civilization? VII—The Answer of Ancient America.—Civilization is 
frequently held to be the achievement of Europeans alone. But it must be remem- 
bered that the ancient Americans also had a civilization and contributed heavily to 
ours, notably in agriculture, through such plants as cotton, corn, rubber, and pota- 
toes—H. J. Spinden, Forum, LXXIV (August, 1925), 162-71. (III, 3.) C.M.R. 


Les races d’extréme Orient; leurs caractéres morphologiques et psycho-soci- 
ologiques.—The Races of the Extreme Orient; Their Morphological and Psycho- 
Sociological Characteristics: The somatic characteristics of the Chinese may be 
grouped under two types; the Aryan, probably derived from the Hun, and the Ne- 
groid type. They are characterized by inability to analyze, generalize, and to sys- 
tematize. They lack sympathy, antipathy, and firm conviction. Their history is 
simply a chronicle; their art, an imitation of Western Asia. They have no political 
unity and little capacity for scientific and economic development. Their educational 
system does not stimulate independent thinking, nor creative ability. China is rest- 
ing on past civilizations, and these were borrowed from Western Asia——A. F. Le- 
gendre, Revue Anthropologique, XXXV (April-June, 1925), 97-119. 3,6.) 


La colonization rural par les francgais.—Rural Colonization by the French: 
The crisis in the French rural conditions was caused by the high death rate and the 
migration of the rural population to already congested centers during the war. In 
these deserted regions land values have gone down and an inferior foreign element 
has been introduced. The solution to the problem would lie in introducing people 
from Brittany, Flanders, and Alsace-Lorraine-—André Bouton, Journal des Econo- 
mistes, LXXXIV (June, 1925), 270-78 (III, 4.) A.M.L. 


Seeing a State Whole.—The first industrial expansion of New York State in- 
volved several hundred small industrial towns. With the advent of the trunk-line 
railroads, growth became limited to the cities along the main lines. The recently 
created Housing and Regional Planning Commission is trying to provide for a state- 
wide development by the more intelligent and more general use of areas favorable 
for agriculture and industry —Alfred E. Smith, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 
158-60. (III, 4; VII, 1.) E.R.R. 


The Fourth Migration.—In the development of America there have been three 
migratory waves. They overlapped in time to a great extent, but nevertheless they 
represent distinct movements. First came the great westward surge, which cleared 
and peopled the continent, and which is symbolized by the covered wagon. Then, 
with the great industrial expansion, there was a movement to the factory towns. 
As the first expansion had wasted natural resources, so this industrial trend wasted 
human material and herded workers under conditions unfit for habitation. The 
third migration was dictated by financial and mercantile needs and drained the pop- 
ulation and resources from the smaller towns to a few metropolitan centers. Today, 
the great technical advances in the field of communications—automobile, truck, tele- 
phone, and radio—are leading to a decentralization, the fourth migration. This 
movement is just starting and presents an opportunity for us to lead it into new 
channels where the harmful and humanly wasteful features of the past shall be 
oo Mumford, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 130-33. (III, 4; V, 
2, 3. E.R.R. 
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The New Immigration Law and its Operation——The main provisions of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 are: (1) limitations of numbers and allotment of quotas, 
(2) preliminary selection overseas, and (3) provisions based on humanitarian mo- 
tives. The first two provisions have had an excellent effect; the third has met with 
criticism and adverse propaganda. Additional legislation needed includes registra- 
tion of aliens—Robert De C. Ward, Scientific Monthly, XXI (July, 7928), 3 A555: 
(III, 4.) M.R. 


Le Probléme de la Population au Canada.—The population scsi ss Cana- 
da: Emigration of French Canadians has been due mainly to increased costs of liy- 
ing without proportionate increases in wages, to the heavy war taxes, and to the ex- 
treme rise in living costs during the winter season. Immigration has been equal to 
emigration neither in quality nor in quantity. The Canadian government’s efforts to 
encourage English immigration had better be directed to keeping and encouraging 
the return of French Canadians. To this end several proposals are made.—Georges 
Tricoche, La Réforme Sociale, XLV (March, 1925), 144-53. (IIL, 4.) A.M.L. 


Le cannibalisme, ses causes et ses modalités.—Cannibalism, its causes and 
forms: The causes of cannibalism are need, imitation, and religious practices. It is 
found frequently in times of extreme want, as during war, during periodic intervals 
of scarcity among hunting and nomadic peoples, during prolonged periods of need in 
regions affording but little food, and almost continuously where the absence of nutri- 
tive food is persistent. In the latter instance, prisoners of war, the feebler portion of 
the population, and those raised for the specific purpose of religious sacrifice are the 
victims ——Paul Descamps, L’Anthropologie, XXXV (July, 1925), 32 6.) 

-M.L. 


Convention et Raison.—Convention and reason: Convention is based on a se- 
ries of antecedent material and psychological phenomena constituting reasons for 
actions. The conditions regulating coherent logic are at the summit of the hierarchy 
of conventions. To destroy conventions is to destroy order. Universal progress is 
based on the power to conventionalize. The task of present-day life is to formulate 
a philosophy of stability, which, while holding reason free from the immutability of 
the classics, assures the authority of our august conventions.—E. Dupréel, Revue de 
Metaphysique et de Morale, XXXII (July-September, 1925), 283-310. (III, 6.) 

A.M.L. 


Indices d’évolution sociale lente et sporadique en Corse.—Jndications of Slow 
and Sporadic Evolution in Corsica: Though the traditional clan element still per- 
sists in Corsica, one finds individualism becoming more common especially among 
the border and urban peoples. The nature of crime and the criminal has changed; 
the people are engaging in new professions; time-honored nomadism is being re- 
placed by a more stable condition of life; cultivation of land has become more re- 
munerative; and a greater variety of animals are being domesticated and used. J. H. 
Probst, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XX XIII (March-April, 1925), 176-83. 
(III, 6, 3, 1.) A.M.L. 


Civilisation and Morals.—There is little evidence for a pre-religious morality, 
but no doubt of the existence of a post-religious ethical code. In modern society the 
great majority follow a mixed code of morality consisting of individual ambition, 
group-egotism, left-over taboos, and a few ideals from new rational interpretations. 
Moral codes vary widely with time and place, but all are linked with conception of 
reality. The new comprehension of reality has led to elaboration of scientific laws.— 
Christopher Dawson, Sociological Réview, XVII (July, 1925), 174-81. (III, _. 

C.M.R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Let Race Alone.—Why try to make classifications between the different races 
and set one up above the other when as much classification can be made within the 
different races themselves? The reasonable man will do his best to act courteously 
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to individuals of all races and he will pay them all the compliment of assuming that 
they are essentially similar in potentiality to himself and his like-—Edward Sapir, 
Nation, CXX (February 25, 1925), 211-13. (IV, 2; I, 2; VIII, 2.) P.T_D. 


Stand und Klasse.—Status and Classes: The class derives its entity as a social 
group less from the similarity or community of interests of its members than from 
its negative function of conflict with other classes. Social status, on the other hand, 
is rooted in community of interest in a wider than the mere economic sense. A 
status represents an organized consciousness, a psychological, ideological, material, 
and social community in the true sense. There seems to be no basis for Max Weber's 
conclusion that class is a relationship to the productive process, while status repre- 
sents an organization on the basis of consumption, on a common way of living. 
Present-day society has a predominantly class division element at its base. The con- 
stantly shifting membership of a class of today, as compared to the relatively static 
economic grouping of the Middle Ages, introduces an important dynamic factor into 
the class struggle, since it permits members of differing social status to acquire a 
community of attitudes and of interests——-Kathe Bauer-Mengelberg, Kdlner Viertel- 
jahrshefte fiir Soziologie, III (Heft 4, 1924), 275-87. (IV, 1.) L. W. 


Droit d’association en question sociale.—The Right of Combination for Social 
Questions: The principle of individual responsibility should be applied especially in 
combinations. Economic theories become corrupt by false combination rights. Com- 
binations, which unite energy and wits to promote projects which individuals can- 
not carry out, fulfil their purpose. But they should not tend to give uniformity, re- 
duce individuality, nor impose their will upon the public—Henri Lambert, Journal 
des Economistes, LXXXIV (May 15, 1925), 224-44. (IV, 1; VII, 1.) A.M. L. 


La décadence de l’autorité de la loii—The Decadence of the Authority of the 
Law: The violation of professional ethics under pressure is a manifestation of the 
decadence of authority. Syndicalism governs only the members of the group, and 
these only so long as they choose to remain members. Non-members, taking advan- 
tage of the situation, may bargain with the employers and accept less favorable con- 
ditions. Changing conceptions of the state: Another manifestation of the decline of 
formal authority is found in the newer theory of sovereignty. The source of the 
right to rule does not now appear to rest in the omnipotence of the will of man, 
prince, or people, but rather in the needs of communal life. This becomes formu- 
lated in group decisions and in systems of jurisprudence——G. Morin, Revue Meta- 
physique et de Morale, XXXII (April-June, 1925), 259-70. (IV, 1, 3; VI, 5; 
VU, 3.) A.M.L. 


The Color Line.—What are the feelings of the colored artists who are accepted 
as artists but rejected as men? This is but one of the many color lines produced by 
race prejudice. Today many negroes are passing as whites because their skin is of 
such color that they can pass as whites. These are of two groups, those who disap- 
pear permanently from the negro race for business and social relationships, and those 
who pass only occasionally. We also have the prejudice of the color line even 
among the negroes; here it is the mulatto against the black. However, in New York 
there seem to be emerging some definite and hopeful signs of racial unity —W. F. 
White, Survey, LIII (March 1, 1925), 680-82. (IV, 2.) P.T.D. 


The Harvest of Race Prejudice.—Race prejudice is easily seen in the attitude 
of the white race toward residential segregation. Another fruit of prejudice is the 
direction which race effort and organization has been impelled to take. Until re- 
cently the negro has been thrown too much on the defensive. Race prejudice is a big 
factor in the political organization of the negroes. Business is the last place in which 
prejudice shows itself and it is in this field that its harvest is least manifest. As to 
the overcoming of race prejudice, the Negro Sanhedrin, the most recent attempt at 
race organization, seeks to understand the nature and extent of race prejudice, and 
to work on the basis of that understanding —Kelly Miller, Survey, LIII (March 1, 
1925), 682-83. (IV, 2.) P.T.D. 
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La défense sociale universelle.—Universal Social Defense: Man can be a world- 
citizen, surrounded by legal guarantees, capable of assuring individual universal de- 
fense only with social universal defense. Universal social life is a “judicial” life, Jt 
requires permanent adherence of every nation. Nationalism is contrary to this idea; 
it is antisocial, therefore universally criminal. The controlling spirit should be uni- 
versal, ultra- nationalistic. Man should be citizen of the world. This social life re. 
quires the realization of a judicial entity above the national. This state should be 
not only international, but extranational, then supernational. It will provide for 
universal solidarity and justice; it will deal with international crime, all interna- 
tional and universal relations; and it will provide for individual defense in that it 
provides for universal defense——Quintiliano Saldana, Revue Internationale de So- 
ciologie, XX XIII (March-April, 1925), 145-74. (IV, 2.) A.M.L, 


Enter the New Negro.—Today we have an entirely different negro. He is no 
more something to be argued about, condemned, or defended; to be kept down, or 
in his place, or helped up; to be worried with or worried over; harassed or pat- 
ronized ; a social bogey, or a social burden. Changes have occurred in every mode of 
life. Great changes have occurred due to the “toward the city” movement, and reli- 
gious, economic, educational, and democratic movements. The negro of today wishes 
to be known for what he is, even in his faults and shortcomings, and he scorns a 
precarious survival at the price of seeming to be what he is not.—Alain Locke, Sur- 
vey, LIII (March 1, 1925), 631-34. (IV, 2.) P.T.D. 


The Dead Vote of the South.—Because the vote of the South is always solidly 
democratic, it plays no part in the choice of the presidential candidate. Very few 
voters go to the polls for presidential elections. This condition is due to the race 
problem, which forces all other considerations into the background.—G. W. John- 
son, Scribner's Magazine, LXXVIII (July, 1925), 38-43. (IV, 3, 2.) C.M.R. 


China’s Anti-Christian Drive.—Unlike the Boxer Rebellion, the present hostil- 
ity to Christians in China is led by those who claim to be the preponents of progress. 
They fear that Christianity will weaken their national spirit, delay progress, and aid 
foreign expioitation. Propaganda is the weapon.—Stanley High, Nation, CXX 
(June 17, 1925), 681-83. (IV, 4; VII, 4.) C.M.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


La crise agricole aux Etats-Unis.—The Agricultural Crisis in the United 
States: The proportion of the rural population to the urban population continues to 
diminish in spite of the fact that the number of inhabitants to one-thousand acres of 
improved land has increased from 176 in 1880 to 210 in 1920. Farm land values 
have gone up; but purchase power of farm products is lower than it has been since 
1859. During the war, farmers bought more land, and since, have insufficient rev- 
enues to pay for it—Yves Guyot, Journal des Economistes, LXXXIV a 15, 
1925), 129-46. (V, 1.) A.M.L. 


Dinosaur Cities.—Our great metropolitan cities are reaching a size at which life 
in them is becoming impossible. They are breaking down with respect to housing, 
water supply, sewage disposal, street traffic, and mechanical transportation. The 
solutions which are advanced as any one of their features becomes acute is never 
more than a temporary palliative, and in a few years the problem must be faced 
again at enormous expense. The increased cost of living and doing business in a 
metropolis is coming to the point where it can no longer compete successfully with 
the smaller city ——Clarence S. Stein, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 134-38. A 

2, 3,4; VI, 1; VIII, 2.) E.R.R 


Our Stake in Congestion. —The inhabitant of the modern city believes that 
growth and congestion are necessary to prosperity. Land is bought, buildings are 
erected, and business and industrial enterprises are embarked upon in the hope of 
appreciation of values—not in the hope of stability. The process of growth cannot 


| 
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continue indefinitely. We are not likely to avert the collapse that will follow the 

deflation of values when our arteries reach the saturation point and stability suc- 

ceeds the fever of expansion.—Frederick L. Ackerman, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 
E.R.R. 


1925), 141-42. (V, 2, 4; VI, 1.) 


The Region, a New Governmental Unit.—The growth of the metropolis cre- 
ates problems of government which neither the small local units, annexation, nor 
direct state administration can solve. A new unit is proposed—the region; a flexible, 
centralized unit—which would permit planning and carrying out of plans for the 
growing needs of transportation, traffic, water, drainage, police, and health —Thomas 
H. Reed, National Municipal Review, XIV (July, 1925), 417-23. (V, 2.) C.M.R. 


Two-Generation Communities.—The present-day city is built for the adult 
alone. Children are thought of, if at all, not as children, but as future citizens. 
What is needed is a new social point of view that will provide a community, not for 
children alone, but for children and adults together. This cannot be accomplished 
until we escape from old fears, old folkways and old vested wrongs, and learn to 
want room for all of human nature, instead of only for certain prejudicially selected 
parts of human nature——Joseph K. Hart, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 174-76. 
(1,3; V, 3; VI, 7.) E.R.R. 


An Indian Sociologist Looks at the World.—Suggested cures for human ail- 
ments are multitudinous, but the right cure cannot be found before we understand 
the ailment. To understand the ailment requires sympathy. With sympathy and 
time we can discover what is wrong with ailing communities and set them right.— 
S. N. Pherwani, Sociological Review, XVII (July, 1925), 169-73. (V,3.) C.M.R. 


Coals to Newcastle.—The present industrial development of the United States 
involves a tremendous amount of waste. Raw materials are carried over vast dis- 
tances to the factories and then often returned to the same region from which they 
came. The products of one state are often brought to or through a region which 
produces the same article. Agricultural products are often allowed to rot or are 
thrown away to avert a fall of prices, simply because lack of planning has led to 


overproduction. The solution of these difficulties is to be found in the regional plan- 
ning of communities—Stuart Chase, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 143-46. (V, 
4, 1,3; VI, 1.) E.R.R. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Road to Good Houses.—We have paid too dear for the privilege of build- 
ing as we pleased, indifferent to the community. If we learned to plan together we 
could cut the hidden costs of housing and put the savings into beauty and comfort 
that are now beyond our reach—Henry Wright, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 
165-68, 189. (VI, 1.) E.R.R. 


Recreation in Small Towns.—Small communities, 2,500 or less, are showing an 
increasing interest in public recreation. Some of the facilities they provide are parks, 
playgrounds, athletic fields, community houses, picnic grounds, tennis courts, bath- 
ing beaches, swimming pools, and tourist camps.—Weaver Pangburn, National Mu- 
nicipal Review, X1V (March, 1925), 145-49. (VI, 4.) C.M.R. 


“By the Artificial Reason of Law.”—Judicial decisions such as that of the 
Supreme Court that the action of the Kansas Industrial Court was unconstitutional 
are predetermined by the dictates of an older civilization which has left us with 
problems but has restricted us, by means of precedence, to the use of tools that were 
even then in the discard. Thus, the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment struck a fixed balance between the social interest in the general security and 
the individual interest in free enterprise, with the scales weighted in favor of the 
latter—J. M. Landis, The Survey, LIV (May 15, 1925), 213-14. (VI, 5; VII, 3.) 

E.R.R. 
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Human Ostriches.—The American custom of refusing to face the unpleasant 
has allowed the prison to develop in its obscurity all sorts of abuses, most of which 
are the direct result of private exploitation of prison labor for profit—Kate Rich- 
ards O’Hare, Nation, CXX (April 8, 1925), 377-78. (VI, 7.) C.M.R. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The New Exploration. Charting the Industrial Wilderness.—The geography 
of any region permits but one most efficient framework of industrial organization. 
This cannot be made; it must be discovered. Not until the nearest possible approach 
to the most efficient industrial organization of a region has been found can the up- 
building of that region be adequately planned. This task is the new exploration — 
Benton Mackaye, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 153-57, 192-94. ae | V, 4.) 

-R.R. 


Giant Power—Region-Builder.—Giant power is already forging the frame- 
work on which regions may be built—a framework which buttresses the farmer on 
his land, links shop with soil, and makes the balanced community a vigorous reality. 
In Pennsylvania the Giant Power Survey Board, in its report just published, pro- 
vides region builders with estimates and working specifications for their creative 
task —Robert W. Bruére, The Survey, LIV (May 1, 1925), 161-64, 188. Me I.) 


Attatimmarsdagens ekonomiska verkningar.—Apparently the welfare of the 
human element in the production process demands a shortening of the working day. 
But the possibility of greatly lessened income must also be considered. Although the 
hour-rate of the short day is increased, the day-rate is decreased, and the total pro- 
duction and the national income are lowered. Foreign competition will result in 
lowered rents and interest rates. Wages, including those of agricultural laborers, will 
fall. In spite of these objections, however, the eight-hour day seems desirable and 
should be given a triai—Bertil Ohlin, Ekonomisk Tidskrift, XXVI (Haft. 11-12, 
1924), 193-218, and XXVII (Haft. 2-3, 1925), 65-04. (VII, 1; VIII, 3.) C.M.R. 


Property Ownership as a Social Force.—In order that the American laborer 
may learn to appreciate the responsibilities which go with investment and manage- 
ment, he should be encouraged to acquire interest in corporations. The ownership of 
corporations, which has been narrowing, must again be broadened. All the people 
must have property to interest them in defending the institution of property, on 
which civilization rests. Property is really the rights of individuals over against 
other individuals. It must be preserved in order that life and freedom may be pre- 
served.—William L. Ransom, Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, XI 
(April, 1925), 164-98. (IV, 1; VII, 1; VI, 7.) C.M.R. 


Consequences of Impersonal Ownership.—The impersonal character of pres- 
ent-day proprietorship is, so far as the general public is concerned, very much the 
same thing as government control. Stockholders have no share in control, which 
frequently is quite against their interests. Business men are losing pride and stamina 
as a result of subsidies and improper methods. Private industry is being gradually 
replaced by government ownership and operation—Herbert C. Pell, Jr., Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Political Science, XI (April, 1925), 70-74. (VII, * . 

C.M. 


Economic Roots of Evils and Ideals.—Expression and fulfilment of personality 
can be achieved only in sustained harmony with the enlarging development of the 
community. The process of changing personal ideals is observed to relate closely to 
the economic system, from the hunting stage to the present money economy, which 
has brought about the leisure class ideal—Victor Branford, Sociological Review, 
XVII (July, 1925), 204-19. (VII, 1.) C.M.R. 


The Tuxis Movement in Canada.—The Tuxis Movement is the program for 
older boys worked out by the churches of Canada. This movement is effecting the 
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development of a generation whose religious outlook and practices will be primarily 
in terms of the social issues of daily living—Hedley S. Dimock, American Review, 
II (November—December, 1924), 660-65. (VII, 2.) E.R.R. 


What to Tell the Children.—Recent giving up of orthodox beliefs with their 
rich symbolism creates a problem with respect to religious education of children. 
This article advises teaching the Bible and allowing the children to draw their own 


conclusions —M. W. Stillman, Forum, LXXIV (August, 1925), 216-21. (VII, _) ) 
C.M. 


Religion and the Life of Civilization.—Early man felt that all events, includ- 
ing his own works, were the works of the gods, and that all he did was to fit into 
the scheme. The power of the religious impulse is shown in its effect upon ancient 
civilizations. Society is intimately bound up with its religion, so intimately that a 
society which has lost its religion will lose its culture-—Christopher Dawson, Quar- 
terly Review, CCXLIV (January, 1925), 98-115. (VII, 2.) Cc. M.R. 


The League of Nations and Unanimity.—Although in theory the League of 
Nations requires unanimity, in practice it does not, since various provisions allow 
majorities to take action. The tendency is toward the creation of a state of nations. 
—Sir John Fischer Williams, American Journal of International Law, XIX . J july, 

C.M 


1925), 475-88. (IV, 2; VII, 3.) 


Tendencies Toward Peace.—The tendencies toward peace are growing stronger 
every day. Peace is a matter of organization, and if we could now have as enthusi- 
astic and as well-organized work for constructive peace as we had work during the 
war we should accomplish much. The three great spheres in which effective work 
for peace is possible are governmental policy, education, and the organization of the 
workers—C. Delisle Burns, American Review, Il (November—December, 1924), 

E.R.R. 


603-9. (VII, 4.) 


Suggestion in Social Life.—Suggestion is any idea that is followed by action. 
It is the basis of imitation and begins to operate very early in life. Suggestions 


made to the young are unconsciously accepted, and determine what traditions shall 
be adopted. Thus it unconsciously molds our tendencies to act. Suggestion is possi- 
ble through the subtle, powerful influence of one mind over another. It is more 
potent when there is mental relaxation, when will and reason are suspended and the 
imagination is free—-Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones, Lancet, CCVIII (April 4, 1925), 
705-10. (1, 2, 3,4; VII, 4.) H.D.M. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Criminal and the Napanoch Plan.—The present-day penal and parole sys- 
tem is defective in that it neglects the opportunity for scientific study of the indi- 
vidual criminal, and provides altogether inadequate facilities for the supervision and 
rehabilitation of the offender. Classification of criminals: Criminals may be divided 
into four groups: (1) normally endowed individuals with undesirable environment ; 
(2) mentally deficient individuals with bad environment; (3) psychopathic indi- 
viduals emotionally unstable and deficient; (4) insane and irresponsible individuals. 
Plan of treatment: The Napanoch plan provides merely for the determination of 
the guilt or innocence by the court, an indeterminate sentence, and scientific treat- 
ment of the causative factors ——W. N. Thayer, Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, XVI (August, 1925), 278-89. (VI, 5; VIII, 1.) P. E.M. 


Incendiarism in Adult Males.—A morbid impulse to burn is not limited to any 
particular group of psychoses or to mental deficiency. For this reason it seems prob- 
able that the impulse is of accidental origin—H. T. P. Young, Lancet, CCVIII 

(June 27, 1925), 1334-36. (VIII, 1.) H.D.M. 


The Effect of Prohibition upon Crime.—Prohibition has brought into existence 
a great number of statutory crimes hitherto unknown to the law. The result has 
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been an increase in crime and a clogging of the courts. On the other hand, it has 
reduced the number of petty crimes and proved a benefit to the cause of public 
order. The extent of this increase and decrease is difficult to ascertain. The danger 
of the present situation is the official corruption resulting from the enforcement of 
these laws——G. G. Battle, North American Review, CCXXI (June—July—August, 
1925), 601-7. (VIII, 1.) H.D.M. 


Feeblemindedness.—Feeblemindedness must be recognized generally as a dis- 
ease requiring treatment. It is hereditary or is caused by disease or accident in in- 
fancy or early childhood. It may be recognized by the slow development of the 
child and his social unfitness. When a case is recognized, the child should be trained 
accordingly, realizing that his intelligence cannot be increased but that he can be 
directed away from bad habits and into desirable ones—Walter E. Fernald, Mental 
Hygiene, VIII (October, 1924), 964-71. (VIII, 1.) E.R.R. 


Tramps and Hobos.—Tramps travel without working, while hobos travel in 
search of work. There are professional and religious tramps, as well as criminal 
tramps and tramp criminals. Each has his particular way of getting a living, and his 
status is affected by the method employed. The psychology of the hobo is different. 
He is a migratory worker traveling with the seasons. There is an elaborate “jargon 
of vagabondy” and a well developed sign language used by these men.—Towne 
Nylander, Forum, LXXIV (July, 1925), 227-37. (I, 4; IV, 1; VIUI,1.) H.D.M. 


The Future of Democracy.—The less able elements of the population are repro- 
ducing faster than the gifted. If this continues, submergence of the intellectual ele- 
ment and government by the inferior is inevitable. Government founded upon equal 
suffrage must give away to preferential voting. Unless some action of this kind be 
taken to insure the able a dominant voice in governmental affairs, civilization is in 
danger of extinction through loss of the best hereditary lines—J. H. Kempton, Jour- 
nal of Heredity, XVI (January, 1925), 3-8. (VII, 3; VIII, 2.) H.D.M. 


Age of Parents and Order of Birth in Relation to Longevity of Offspring.— 
The data indicate that neither the age of the father nor that of the mother at the 
time of conception has any manifest effect upon the longevity of the offspring, and 
that there is little relation between order of birth and longevity —S. J. Holmes and 


I. Wilson, Journal of Heredity, XVI (February, 1925), 47-50. (II, 3; VIII, 2.) 
H.D.M. 


Education and Fecundity.—There is no correlation between education and fe- 
cundity. Colleges for women are not responsible for the sterilization of the race. 
If there is an educative factor involved in the declining birth-rate it is effective 
chiefly in or below the high school——H. J. Banker, Journal of Heredity, XVI (Feb- 
ruary, 1925), 57-59. (VIII, 2.) H. D. M. 


Le conflit américain de la science et de la prohibition The American Conflict 
between Science and Prohibition: Professor Pearl, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
by experimenting with chickens, found that chickens born of alcoholic parentage, 
reached the 180-day period in greater numbers than those of non-alcoholic parent- 
age. Through study of statistics he concluded that persons drinking alcoholic liquors 
in moderation have a better chance for longer life than either total abstainers or 
heavy drinkers. He concludes that nothing indicates that alcohol taken in modera- 
tion is harmful to the physical being. Seen in this light, prohibition without reach- 
ing its goal is simply inciting people to violation of law.—Y. G., Journal des Eco- 
nomistes, LXXXIV (June, 1925), 299-304. (VIII, 5.) A.M.L. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Behavior of Legislative Groups.—Acting on the principle that politics and 
sociology must be behavioristic if they are to be quantitative in method, the author 
of this article has devised a method of measuring the behavior of legislative groups, 
based on their votes. His studies were made with the New York State Assembly of 
1921 and the Senate of the Sixty-eighth Congress. The results are quantitative state- 
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ments of cohesion or likemindedness, which will answer many problems of political 
group action usually answered by intuition or impression Stuart A. Rice, Political 
Science Quarterly, XL (March, 1925), 60-72. (IX, 1.) C.M.R. 


Educational and Professional Standards for Vital Statisticians.—Statistics is 
more a method, useful and necessary in many different professions, than it is an in- 
dependent science or branch of applied mathematics. For this reason the statistical 
worker should be trained primarily in the major field in which he works and then 
should study his statistical method of analysis. Vital statistics at the present time 
presents several fields of productive inquiry—those of public health climatology, 
analytical epidemiology, the logic of large-scale public health demonstrations, and 
the development of adequate methods of evaluating public health enterprises.— 
E. W. Kopf, Chairman of Committee, American Journal of Public Health, 
(June, 1925), 518-20. (IX, 1.) E.R. R. 


A Research Program for the Study of Feeble-Mindedness.—A complete re- 
search into the causes of feeble-mindedness necessitates co-operation. Three major 
fields of inquiry are essential to a comprehensive study: (1) medicine, (2) psychol- 
ogy, and (3) anthropology. Two methods of approach may be used: (a) the general 
study of groups of selected individuals, (b) the intensive study of isolated cases — 
E. R. Johnstone, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (July, 1925), 
157-69. (IX, 2.) H. D. M. 

The Effect of a Small Audience Upon Eye-Hand Co-ordination.—On the basis 
of a series of tests it is concluded that there is an indication of superior eye-hand 
co-ordination among the subjects tested in a social situation. The statistical superi- 
ority is not very great, but the study of individuai performances leaves no doubt as 
to the fact that the influence of the audience materially raises the score—L. E. 
Travis, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (July, 1925), 142-46. (1, 
4; IX, 2.) H.D.M. 


Eighty-six Cities Studied by Objective Standards—The American Child 
Health Association developed a score card for rating cities upon a standard scale 
with respect to their public health activities. This score card was then applied to 
eighty-six cities with population ranging from 40,000 to 70,000. The results of the 
survey have served in a number of cities as a brief for the budget requests of the de- 
partment of health, and as a means of educating the officials with respect to the 
needs of their community in safeguarding health—George T. Palmer, P. S. Platt, 
W. F. Walker. American Journal of Public Health, XV (May, 1925), 387-93. 
(VIII, 3; TX, 3.) E.R.R. 


The Sexual Offender.—Strongly fixated on incestuous and homosexual cravings 
and unable to effect because of this an adequate sexual adjustment, the patient 
sought and found in exhibitionism a new method and a new avenue of escape. The 
episodes appear as uncontrollable impulses, satisfying in themselves, and hence not 
accompanied or followed by any marked display of sexual activities. They reveal 
themselves as almost hallucinary psychic states during which he regresses to his early 
life, repeating in phantasy the old scenes of exhibition, peeping, and rubbing inci- 
dents with his sister, aunts, father, and mother—Ben Karpman, Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, XII (April, 1925), 151-79. (VIII, 4; IX, 4.) H.D.M. 


The Battle of Opposites.—Analysis and synthesis are opposite phases or inter- 
pretations of one process. Following a common practice psychoanalysis has failed 
to consider the participation of the individual and has dealt only with mechanistic 
determinism. The “me” and the “other-than-me” are not opposites. Psychoanalysis 
must recognize that there is no dividing line between them.—J. A. Gilbert, Psycho- 
analytic Review, XII (April, 1925), 191-204. (1, 4; IX, 5.) H.D.M. 


The Pr.ictical Value of Graphic Art in Personality Studies.—The value of art 
productions of patients as indices of personality traits has not been utilized fully in 
psychotherapy. Graphic productions are similar to dreams in their construction, and 
subject to similar methods of analysis. The latent content of the picture is revealed 
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through study of distortion and universal symbolism. Nearly all types of patients 
are able to draw pictures for analysis—N. D. C. Lewis, Psychoanalytic Review, XII 
(July, 1925), 316-22. (IX, 5.) H.D.M. 


Interpreting a Compulsion Neurosis.—The application of critical tests to the 
wilfulness, arbitrariness, and capriciousness of Freudian technique and interpretation 
as seen in a sample case proves psychoanalysis to be nothing more than a cleverly 
conceived therapeutic system with no more validity than Christian Science.—S. Tan- 
nenbaum, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (April, 1925), 48-62. 
(IX, 5.) H. D.M. 


A Great Advance of the Freudian Psychology.—Freud’s recent recognition of 
the importance of the instincts and the modification of his doctrine as a result of this 
recognition is a forward step in present-day psychology. His division, however, into 
sex and ego as life and death instincts is hardly sound. Knowledge of instincts 
gained through psychoanalytic study of deranged patients should be supplemented 
by comparative study of man and animals.—William McDougall, Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XX (April, 1925), 43-47. (1, 2; IX, 5.) H.D.M. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Elemente zur Soziologie in Italien.—Sociology in Italy: As an academic dis- 
cip'ine, sociology in Italy occupies the same status that it occupied in Germany be- 
fore 1919. While in France, England, North America, and French Switzerland, the 
study of sociology has received official recognition by the universities, in Italy it has 
failed to receive this recognition. This accounts to some extent for the highly indi- 
vidualized works of the Italian sociologists. Sociology ranks as one of the oldest 
sciences of Italy. The classical philosophers, critics, and political scientists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, among them Vico, Campanella, Machiavelli, 
Beccaria, Pagano, and Vincenzo Russo may be said to have dealt with distinctly so- 
ciological problems. Sociological antecedents in Italy: Contemporary Italian so- 
ciology is in part the result of the Comtean movement, represented by Giuseppe 
Ferrari and the positivist Roberto Ardigd, who may be designated as the first 
avowed Italian sociologist. His Sociologia appeared in 1879, and differed from 
Comte mainly in its emphasis of the psychological elements. The Darwinists repre- 
sent another strong section of the modern movement, emphasizing the natural sci- 
ence viewpoint in sociology. Main currents in Italian sociology: The tendency to- 
ward synthesis is very marked. Many economists, students of finance, statisticians, 
and students of population problems have joined the ranks of the sociological move- 
ment. The number of historical! materialists in the sociological ranks is exceedingly 
large. Gina Lombroso, the daughter of the anthropologist, represents the biological 
sociologists. Angelo Mosso may be called a physiological sociologist. There are 
many who have dealt from a sociological standpoint with the problem of sex, legal 
history, criminology, social types, anthropology, politics, and classes and parties. 
The field of group psychology has been intensively worked in Italy, while folklore 
has been neglected. Vilfredo Pareto and Gaetano Mosca are the two outstanding 
figures of today—Robert Michels, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, Ul 
(Heft 4, 1924), 219-49. (X, 1.) L. W. 


Is the Conditioned Reflex the Unit of Habit?--The conditioned reflex differs 
from habit, as the term is generally used, in that it lacks the relative robustness and 
self-subsistency of the latter. Treatment of isolated stimuli is not psychological. For 
a psychological datum psychological analysis is required, and this is not afforded by 
a procedure that breaks up complex reactions into a number of conditioned response 
units —George Humphrey, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (April, 
1925), 10-16. (X, 2.) H.D.M. 

Les fonctions sociales, essai de classification:—T7he Social Functions, an At- 


tempt to Classify: Social functions may be defined as the groupings of social phe- 
nomena adapted to one end. Social functions vary with time and groups, but they 
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show a tendency to progressive specialization. They are the amplification and dis- 
sociation of physiological or psychological individual functions. Social functions are 
classified according to point of view; whether it is physical, biological, psychoiogi- 
cal, or social. They may be classified according to physico-social, bio-social, psycho- 
social, and social functions; and each of these into economic, political, legal, reli- 
gious, artistic, moral, and scientific functions. The classification shows the com- 
plexity and intertwining of the social functions—Raoul Brugeilles, Revue Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie, XX XIII (January-February, 1925), 22-46. (1, 4; X, 2.) 
A.M.L 


The Coming of Age of the Origin of Species——Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
twenty-one years after its publication, is of influence in every field of biological in- 
quiry. Eventually it may become a superstition, like the abandoned cataclysmic the- 
ory and the theory of the fixity of species. Darwin’s view that some intermediate 
forms have been lost has been justified by recent discoveries. Evolution is no longer 
speculation, but is a statement of historical fact—Thomas H. Huxley, Scientific 
Monthly, XXI (August, 1925), 113=21. (X, 5.) C.M.R. 


General Anthroponomy and its Systematic Problems.—The term anthropono- 
my is proposed for the science of the laws which govern human action—the science 
of human nature. It is related to sociology and education only in that its concepts 
are utilized by these sciences. Characteristically anthroponomical problems are those 
of the ontogenesis and use of forms of behavior, of the stimulus-response situations 
which condition language-responses, of the analysis of behavior-samples with a view 
to the prediction of general and special performance, and of inter-stimulation and 
response. The general methods of gathering anthroponomic data are field observa- 
tion, clinical observation, and experiment ——W. S. Hunter, American Journal of Psy- 
chology, XXXVI (April, 1925), 286-302. (X, 5.) E.R.R 


Sociological Prerequisites for a Public Health Curriculum.—The obvious 
points of contact between sociology and the job of the public health worker include 
the social effects of disease, the frequent social causes of disease, the large part social 
factors play in the treatment of disease, the necessity for carrying public opinion 
and winning community leaders in health campaigns, the necessity in all public 
health work of general knowledge of such facts as population prob!ems, community 
organization, social resources, etc. On account of these points of contact the funda- 
mental prevocational education of health workers should include not merely techni- 
cal courses in the underlying sciences, but also psychology and the social sciences.— 
Thomas D. Eliot, American Journal of Public Health, XV (June, 1925), 522-25. 
(VIII, 3; X, 5.) E.R.R. 


The Psychology of Social Institutions.—Allport’s treatment of social psychol- 
ogy as a subdivision of individual psychology is no more satisfactory than Mc- 
Dougall’s instinct doctrines in supplying the explanation of human behavior for 
which the sciences dealing with human nature are calling. What is needed is a psy- 
chology of social institutions. Language, government, and many other institutions 
are social products which epitomize all the intelligence which has entered into their 
social evolution. The need of education is a new psychology based upon this com- 
plex of institutions in which individual life is embedded and from which individual 
life derives its major tendencies and important characteristics. C. H. Judd, Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (July, 1925), 151-56. (1, 4; X, 5.) 
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Landsberg, P. L. Probleme des Kultus. 
Kolner Vierteljh. f. Soziol. 4:154-73, 
Heft 3-4, ’25. 

La Pierre, P. Bovier. Le paléolithique 
stratifie des environs du Caire. L’An- 
thropologie 35 :37—46, Apr. ’25. 

Lefort, J. Revue de |’Academie des sci- 
ences morals et politiques. Journal 
des Economistes 84:279-08, June ’25. 

Legendre, Dr. A. F. Les races d’extréme 
Orient; leurs caractéres morpholog- 
iques et psycho-sociologique. Revue 
Anthropologique 35:97-119, Apr- 
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Levi, M. Sylvain. L’Hindoustan. Revue 
Internationale de Sociologie 33 :193- 
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Licent, E., and Chardin, P. Teilharde. 
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Lion, Hilde. Voraussetzungen fiir Idee 
und Gebilde der Frauenbewegung im 
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zur vergleichenden Wissenschaftslehre, 
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MacCurdy, G. G. Proof of Man’s Cul- 
tural Evolution. Scientific Monthly 
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Mackaye, Benton. The New Enxplora- 
tion Charting the Industrial Wilder- 
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Martial, Dr. Rene. Statisque sanitaire et 
urbanisme. Le Musee Social 32 :173- 
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Matsumoto, J. Soziologie in Japan. K@l- 
ner Vierteljh. f. Soziol. 3 :289—91, Heft 
4, '24. 

Meille, J. H. Comment on organise 
l’épargne. Le Christianisme Social 
38 537-41, June ’25. 

Meusel, Alfred. Der Radikalismus. K@l- 
ner Vierteljh. f. Soziol. 4:44-68, Heft 
I-2, 

Meuter, Hanna. Die Eigenart der Heim- 
losen. K6lner Vierteljh. f. Soziol. 4: 
69-84, Heft 1-2, ’24. 

Michels, Robert. Zur Soziologie als 
“Einbruchs”-Lehre. K6lner Vierteljh. 
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Michels, Robert. Wirtschaft und Rasse. 
Reviewed by W. Vleugels. Kolner 
Vierteljh. f. Soziol. 4:228-29, Heft 
3-4, 

Michels, Robert. Elemente zur Soziolo- 
gie in Italien. Kélner Vierteljh. f. So- 
ziol. 3 :219-49, Heft 4, ’24. 

Morgan, General. Le probléme de la 
sécurité. Revue des Deux Mondes 25: 
870-95, June 15, ’25. 

Morin, G. La décadence de I’autorité de 
la loi. Revue de Metaphysique et de 
Morale 32 :259-70, April-June ’25. 

Mumford, Lewis. Regions—To Live In. 
Survey 5§4:151-52, May 1, ’25. 

Mumford, Lewis. The Fourth Migra- 
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Nelles, Walter. A Limit on Labor In- 
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Nordmann, Charles. Pathologie de la 
circulation Parisienne—Revue scien- 
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